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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. 


By JULIA B. DE FOREST. 


1 vol., 8vo, with 253 illustrations; a full index, in which pronunciation of the names 
is indicated by phonetic Ca a glossary of Terms, mang various —— Substan- 
tially bound in cloth, | 
‘<I¢ isan easy step from A SHort History or Art to Lubke’s more extended work.” 


LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 
Edited by CLARENCE COOK. 


STUDENT’S EDITION. 


Complete in two vols., small 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, $7.50. 
The o edizion will be kept im stock as heretofore. Two vols., royal 8vo, 
. cloth, tops, $14.00 
edition is issued to meet # demand for an edition of Lusxke’s History in more 
ES... -.- size and at more moderate price than the original fine edition. While the 
price is but little more than one-half of the large edition, the volumes are more 
portable, and no sacrifice has been made of excellence in the mechanical execution. 
‘6 An ted standard of information, astonishingly full without reaching pro- 
portions which might make it pulously exact, and illus- 


generally scru 
trated with a rare instinet of selection.”—N. Y. TRIBUNB. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, the History, Geogra- 

y, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Collected 

rom ancient and modern sources. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A., Professor of 
Ancient History in Oxford University. 

From the latest English Edition. [lustrated with maps and 657 engravings. 
8 vols., 8vo, handsomely printed and bound. 

A want has long been felt for a good edition, at a moderate price, of Rawlinson’s 
authoritative and interesting work. The aim has been to supply this want by a com- 
plete and thoroughly well-executed edition in convenient form, and at nearly half the 
price of the English Edition, the only one heretofore obtainable. 

‘« It evinces great industry, carefulness, elaboration, and completeness. His excel- 
lency consists in bringing together the scattered information that exists respecting the 
old monarchies of the world, and in presenting it with lucid completeness. Its 
great merits the most captious ‘critic cannot deny. — LONDON ATHEN&UM. 


WOLTMAN N’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Ancient, Early Christian 
and Medizval Painting. 


Dien the German of Prof. Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woerman. Translated 
and edited by Prof. Sipngy Cotvin, of Cambridge University. One large 8vo vol., 
with over illustrations, cloth, $7. 50 : half morocco, $10.50, and tree calf, $15.00. 

? Another volume by the same authors will soon be issued containing a History of 
Modern Painting. 


The Renaissance of 


ART IN FRANCE. 


By,Mrs. Patrison. - - _ Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


The Civilization of the Period of the 
RENAISSANCE IN ‘ITALY. 


By Jacon” BuRKHARDT, 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 
AN_OLDIFRIEND IN A NEW.DRESS. Pictured by — PYLe. 
4to, boards, $1.25. 


The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in colors in a manner which, for 
originality and strong delineation of character, is unsurpassed. 


A Unique Holiday Book. 


Tennyson’s 


The Shalott 


DECORATED BY HOWARD PYLE. 


1 volume, small —— richly bound in cloth with gilt — in a neat box, 
In full morocco, a in 


$6 00 
12 00 


‘A book that seems destined to make quite a stir in artistic circles is just published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. It is Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, decorated by Howard Pyle. 
The art of color printing, which has heretofore been confined to books for children, is 
now for the first time applied to the illustration of a standard poem. The decoration 
is somewhat medizval in treatment, thus according chronologically with the Arthurean 
legend of the lady who died for love of Launcelot. The conventionalized dragons and 
birds that form the gorgeous initials remind one of some quaint missal of the middle 
ages, while the full-page designs in their rich color are fairly dazzling. Few persons 
have any idea of the great increase of care and expense in printing in color over the 


usual method. The sheets of the ordinary holiday book go through the press twice, - 


once for each side. ‘‘The Lady of Shalott” is printed in ten colors, and each sheet 
consequently goes through the press twenty times, and the slightest fault in any one of 
these impressions spoils the sheet.” 


The Boston Transcript says of E. P. Roe’s A peo of the X1Xth Century,, in its 28th 


Novels: 2 
A Face Llumined, in its 26th thousand. 


‘‘ The most popular writer in America | 4 Day of Fate (Latest) in its 28th thousand. 


fiction ia, without doudt, E. P. ROE. 

interesting; they are natural, they are now mas gt 

clean and healthy, and they carry with Sold by all booksellers or mailed postpaid on 
them a strong moral influence, receipt ot price by the publisher. 


The New Volume (23d Thousand) : THE NEW MARKHAM BOOK. 
ON THE EDGE OF WINTER. By 
“Without a Home,”| fast 


Markham. With about 80 
By E. P. ROE, 


tions. 4to, illuminated cover by Kappes, $1.50 
Author of ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 


ning a Chestnut Burr,” ‘‘ A Day 
of Fate,” etc. 


12mo, Handsomely bound, $1.50. 


“Tt discusses several different social 
problems in a very practical wen such 
as Meng oy House Life, The tse of 
Opium, The Treatment of Saleswomen, 
etc., without at all interfering with the 
interest of the story, which is very 
artistically constructed.”— Albany Even- 
ing Journal. 

** The plot is excellent. The charac- 
ter of the opium-eater is 
drawr, and the description of his strug- 
gle ‘and final fall is that of the finished 
artist.”—Elmira Free Presa. 


Also new editions of the author's other boo. 
Aboard th thousand). 


Each 4to, 


MILDRED AND ELSIE. 


The third volume in the Mildred — by the 
author of the Elsie Books. $1.5 
THE MILDRED BOOKS: 


Mildred Keith. 
Mildred at Roselands. 
Mildred and Elsie. 


3 volumes, 16mo, in box, $3.75. 


ELSIE BOOKS. 
Seven volumes, in neat box. 16mo. Cloth, $8.75 
Elsie Dinsmore. 
Elsie’s Girlhood. 
Elsie’s Holiday at Roselands. 
Elsie’s Womanhood. 


“The story is an exciting one, and it is enter- 
taining from beginning to end.”— Worcester 
Daily Sun. Elsie’s Widowdood. 


“The story is so interesting and so well told 
that the reader is carried irresistibly from the 
commencement to the close.’’—Albany Argus. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 


Barriers Burned Away, in ite 36th thousand. 

What Can She Do ? in its 24th thousand. 

Opening of a Chestuut Barr, in its 37th thou- 
sand. 


COBWEBS AND CABLES. Hesba Stret- 
ton, author of Through a Needle’s a 
Bede's Charity, Hester Morley’s Promise, etc. 
12mo, $1.00. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMEN tog 
Primer. 12mo, a. loth $1.50; .00; Venetian 


Divinity Circuit, 
COMPARATIVE NEW TESTAMENT. Con- 


From Jest to Earnest, in its 324 thousand. Cloth ned 
Near to Nature’s een ee edges, $1.50 enetian, $2.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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. Have Now Ready 


YOUR MISSION. 


BY ELLEN H. CATES, 


With Illustrations by Church, Harper and Alex- 
ander. Quarto, cloth extra, $2.00. An Exqui- 
site Holiday Edition of this popular poem, 
which was one of the favorites of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Authors and Authorship. 
By WILLIAM SHEPARD. 


lémo, cloth extra, $1.25. A volume of special 
interest to beginners in literature, treating 
of the profession of literature, its straggles, 
temptations, drawoacks and advantages, the 
relations of authors, editors and publishers, 
etc., etc. 


JOSEPH'’S COAT 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


1émo, illustrated, in the Trans-Atlantic series, 
60cts., cloth, $1. 
A fine story, skillfully put together and told with 


much force. . Areal work of art. The heroine 
ie charming. 
Putman’s new Illustrated List sent on ap- 
plication. 
A Pictorial 
Commentary 
ON 
St. Mark’s Gospel. 
BY THE 


REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 


This commen is distinguished from others in 
several important features. 

It contains the Authorized and Revised Versions 
of the Gospel, printed in paralle) columns. 

The notes and comments are critical, practical, 
and suggestive. 

The explanations include those of the most de- 
vont scholars from the apostolic age to the present. 

New maps and wood-cuts i]lustrative of the text. 

It will be a special help to Pastors, Superintend- 
enta, Teachers and Bible Students in the study of 
the International Sunday-schoo] Lessons of 1882, 
and of permanent value as a Commentary. 

Ro ace on tinted paper, handsomely bound in 

elo 


PRICE, ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


GOOD—NEW—BEAUTIFUL— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


from the ae —By Rev. Richard |. 


Pearis 
Newton, D.D. Price, $1.25 


The Picture Werld. — For Little People. 
Price 90 ard 75 cents. 


_. The. Sprag Boy.—Price 75 cents 


Through the Winter.—Price $1.50. 
The Oath-Keeper of Forane.—Price $1.50. 


Leaves of Life.—Poems by Frances Ridley 
Mavergal. Price 25, 40, 45 and 50 cents 


Bruey.—By Frances Ridley Havergal. Price 90 
cents. 


8” Send for catalogues. Address 


American §. §. Union, 

1122 Chestnut St., Phila, 

73 Randolph St. Chi 0, 
10 Bible House, N NY 


READY DECEMBER ist. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 4. 


By Lra D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
and Geerge C. Stebbins. 


4 COLLECTION OF 


New Songs & Gospel Meetings 


Millions who have used the preceding n 


as 
over the wo 


Music in Boards, $30 per 100; 35 cts. by Wall. 
Edin Paper, 6 “ by 


May be y Bookseller 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Cincinnati, 0. New York. 


v4 Fears. | 


408, 4 1o& 4i2 Fulton Ave. or 


Parler, Chamber and Dining B Pure Ousted 
Geese Feathers, O4l Clo Wintlow Shades, Lambrequins, Curt 


We are also pee Eg purchasers’ own designs, of al] kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 


HDUTION 


OF THE 


me LINBA- TOR 


for December, 1881, 


Is 


COPIES. 


sar ‘This F act isa Guarantee at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dollaz- a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 
cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New 


STANDARD BOOKS, A MAGNIFICENT PIANO, WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, SCROLL SAWS, 
TOOLS, ETC., 


TO THOSE WHO SEND NEW SUBSCRIBERS 10 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR. 


ANDREW®’ BAZAR, now in its eighth year, has to-day the largest circulation of any paper of its 
class published in this country, and goes every month to regular subecribers in every State and Territory 
in the Union. Notwithstanding its present éno:rmous circulation, its proprietors are ambitious to so 
increase the list that ANDREWS’ BAZAR shall be a welcome visitor to A QUARTER OF «a MILLION 
Homes! 

To insure such a result, extensive arrangements have been mede with Leading Book Publishers, 
Jewelry, Tools and Toy Manufacturers and Importers of the United States, whereby every person who 
sends in new subscribers to ANDREWS’ BAZAR can secure Entertaining Books, Good Watches, 
Handsome Jewelry, Useful Tools, or some other Valuable Premium, FREE OF CHARGE. 


Send a 3-cent Stamp for our Complete -stegid aial of Premiums, 
Handsomely lilustrated, 


And see how you can get a Watch, ora Piano, or a Webster’s Dictionary, or Lossing’s Field Book, 
or your choice frorn a list of over 


1,000 BOOKS FOR NOTHING! 


A few minutes each day that would otherwise be thrown away will accomplish wonders. 

Bear in mind that our premiums are given to stimulate the exertions of cur friends to secure for us 
new subscriptions, hence a person’s own nawe cannot count in cc mpetition forthe prizes. If, however, 
any one competes for a premium for which four or more names are required, bis or her own name may 
be included, if necessary to complete the number. 

No Dirricutty To Srcurnzs Names, for ANDREWS’ BAZAR is not only THE BEsT, but itis THE 
CHEAPEST FASHION JOURNALIN THE WORLD! Subscription price only 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


postage paid. Every subscriber will receive a certificate good for 50c. in ANDREWS’ CELEBRATED 
PINNED PAPER PATTERNS, to be taken at any time during the term of subscription. Single copies, 
10c. All money should be forwarded by Bank Draft, P. O. Order, or in Registered Letter te insure 
safety. 
Address : W. R. ANDREWS, Maneger, The Queen Publishing Company; 
73 & 75 Fulton Street, New York. 


P. 8.—Ple ase mention the journal 'n which you saw this advertisement. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINING THE 
FOLLOWING CHOICE MUSIC. 
Peace on Earth, Song, - - Glover 
Bethlehem, Hymn, - - - Gounod 
Christmas Song, - - Adam 
Christmas Bells at Sea, Song, Arthur Sullivan 

Christmas Hymn. 

Christmas Eve Reverie, - G, Lange 
Christmas is Here, Duet or Quartet, English 
The Christmas Tree, Song, - English 
Christmas Waltzes, - - - Godfrey 


We have secured an edition of ten 
thousand copies of this beautiful collec- 
tion, and shall send a copy 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


whose subscription reaches ‘us after No- 
vember ist, until the entire edition is 
exhausted. 

The subscription to the Fashion 


Quarterly is only 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR, 


for which we send four numbers of this 
standard Fashion Magazine, each con- 
taining a complete epitome of Fashions 
forthe season of its issue, illustrated with 
hundreds of fine engravin gs, and accom- 


H ol iday P resen ts Given A W ay: | — with full descriptions and _ 


The Fashion Quarterly 


is amply worth every cent of its price. 


The MUSICAL ALBUM would be cheap 
at One Dollar. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS., 
Eighth Ave. and Twenty-fourth St., 


NEW YORK. 


NEW MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No. 12. 
7 Beautiful Cards. $3.00 per 100. 


Christmas Service No 4. 


“The N superior Service with 
new Music, b 6 pages. 
Price $4.00 per 100 ; er 100; 6 cente by sal 


From the Land of E Bondage to the 


Plains of Bethlehem. 


A new 4 page Christmas Service by Dr. Vincent. 
$1.50 per 100. 


‘| Night of Glory: 


A new Sacred Cantata by W. H. Doane. Try it! 
Itisa new delight. ords and Music. 
cents by Mail. 


Sante Claus. 


A fall of our Christmas PubKeations 
Catalogue of our Chi on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebrror.. 


We have reprinted in tract form the let- 
ter on ‘‘Character Building” from The 
Christian Union of October 12th, and are 
prepared to supply it gratuitously, in lim- 
ited quantities, to those who may be able 

to distribute it to advantage. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The prominent features of the great trial during 
the second week have been: The close of the evi- 
dence on behalf of the prosecution with general tes- 
timony from Dr. Bliss as to the treatment of the 
wound and its fatal effect, anda calm and candid 
opening for the defense by Mr. Scoville, bespeaking 
_ afair, unbiased consideration of the defense of insan- 
ity, and delineating various facts in the past life of 
Guiteau and in the history of his family showing he- 
reditary causes of insanity, and his insane demeanor 
on many occasions before the shooting. Marked re- 
ligionus fanaticism of the father, brain fever of the 
mother during months immediately preceding the 
prisoner’s birth and some derangement among col- 
lateral relatives are the most important. Witnesses 
were called to establish these various manifes- 
tations of insanity. This line of examination was by 
no means completed during the week ; thus far the 
evidence seems somewhat desultory and the answers 
_ elicited from the witnesses do not always sustain the 
theory. The interrogation of experts for their opin- 
ions is, we suppose, yet to come; the case may prob- 
ably develop an important scientific discussion of the 
difficult and little-understood subject of religious de- 
lusions. The prisoner’s rude and disorderly inter- 
ruptions have been continued. Some persons sus- 
pect him of feigning insanity. To us his demonstra- 
tions seem the genuine outbreaks of a rude, dogmat-. 
ic, opinionated, obstinate nature, unused to self-con- 
trol and willing to go any length to effect a purpose 
or realize an idea ; not the freaks of an insane man. 
But the question to be tried is not whether Guiteau 
isinsane in the court-room, but whether he was in- 
sane on July 2d. 


There is an increasing impression that the Star 
Route prosecutions are not being pushed with any 


great vigor or any probability of success, Whether 


this is due to the connivance of officials, to political 
influence, or to the real legal difficulties in the case, 
we shall not undertake to determine. Evidence 
quite sufficient to convince the public is very often 
insufficient to secure a verdict of conviction from a 
jury. Meantime, Mr. Gibson, a special agent ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General to investigate the 
matter, has submitted a report, an abstract of which 
is published in the daily papers, which presents a 
very clear prima facie case of fraud upon a very 
large scale, and with the connivance certainly of 
more than one official. The general method was 
that of advertising special mail routes for less service 
or for shorter distances than would be required, ob- 
taining an extremely low bid from the contractor 
who was in the secret, and then making up the dif- 
ference by extra allowances, which in many in- 
stances increased the pay of the contractor from 
three to seven times the original price contracted 
for. With this was coupled the contracting for 
routes for which there was absolutely no demand 
whatsoever. A single illustration will serve to give 
the reader a better conception of this Star Route 
business than any general statement : 


In the case of one route, Canon City to Camp McDermott, 
tri-weekly mails were carried over two hundred miles, 
through an uninhabited country, with only an abandoned 
military camp between the terminal offices. Near the east- 
ern terminus of this route there was a post-office some dis- 
tance off the path by which the solitary rider picked his 
way. There lived at this office one family, and once or 
twice a year they received a letter which the carrier would 
leave at a spot agreed upon. There was another route in 
the Northwest over whicb not one letter was ever carried. 
A pouch went to and fro with only a solitary circular in it 
till both were nearly worn out. 


Whatever may be thought of the fraud in these 
cases, it is clear that in a legal trial there would be 
an opportunity to claim either that the Government 
officials were deceived, or that there was simply an 
error in judgment. Absolute collusion is always 
difficult of legal demonstration. 


The departmental report of greatest public inter- 
est is that of the Post Office department. Post- 
master-general James maintains that the Post Office 
ought to be self-sustaining, and can be made so. By 
stopping important leakages he expects to reduce 
this year’s deficiency from nearly two millions and a 
half to less than one million in 1883 ; and it is possi- 
ble that there may be no deficiency. He believes 
that letter postage may be reduced from three to 
two cents within three years, without diminution of 
receipts ; atid he advocates civil service reform by 
competitive examination ef all applicants for minor 
offices, and apparently, though on this point he is not 
quite so explicit, by the retention of all officers so long 
as they do their service faithfully and well. He gives 
his sanction to the plan for establishing postal sav- 
ings banks more fully elaborated in an interview by 
Mr. Harrison, inspector of the money order system. 


Mr. Harrison’s scheme involves the establishment 
of Postal Savings Banks at the discretion of the 
Department, the system to be self-sustaining, the 
credit of the United States to be pledged for the 
re-payment to the depositor of every sum deposited, 
the rate of interest to be two per cent. per annum, 
the greatest total deposit allowed to any one de- 
positor to be $1,500. He believes that millions of 
millions of dollars are hoarded in the Southern and 
Western States which by such a system would be 
brought into circulation, while the small interest 
allowed would prevent the scheme from interfering 
with Savings Banks and other similar institutions. 
In the English Postal Savings Banks there are now 
one hundred millions deposited. Mr. Harrison be- 
lieves we would treble that amount within twenty 
years. The feasibility of the plan depends wholly 
upon success in preventing defalcations and abuses 
of trust in the average postmaster, and Mr. Har- 
rison does not explain how he would insure honest 


| administration in all the minor offices of the country. 


The reform election in Philadelphia has already 
brought to light some extraordinary frauds in the 


Tax Collector’s office. It is said that the amount 
stolen in two wards alone is over half a million dol- 
lars. The following may serve to illustrate how bold 
were these frauds: 


‘* A gentleman had been assessed on an income of $50,000. 
He went before the Board of Revision and complained that 
the assessment was excessive,and much exceeded his in- 
come. The Board allowed $10,000 reduction, making the 
income on which the amount was to be paid $40,000. The 
clerk, when he received the money, altered the first figure in 
the $10,000 allowance to a four, not even taking the trouble 
to use the same color of ink. The effect of this was to re- 
duce the income on the books on which taxes were charge- 
able to $10,000 (the original assessment having been $50,000), 
thus enabling the clerk to put the taxes on $30,000 into his 
pocket.” 


The investigation is now going on, so that it is im- 
possible to give results. The facts are, however, a 
lesson to all municipalities of the necessity of se- 
curing an honest administration, and the advantage 
of occasionally making a change in administration, if 
it is only to insure a thorough overhauling of the 
work of previous ones. 


The religious question is to-day the foremost one 
in French politics, and the appointment of M. Bert 
as Minister of Public Worship, referred to by us last 
week, and a speech made by him and reported in the 
daily papers since then, indicate at once what im- 
portance M. Gambetta attaches to this question, and 
in some measure how he regards it. There are four 
relations possible between Church and State. The 
State may be subject to the Church, as it was in 
Italy and Spain during the Middle Ages, when the 
Pope claimed to be the father of kings and emperors, 
or the Church may be subject to the State, as it is 
in England, where the Queen is the head of the 
Church, and all its laws have to receive the sanction 
of Parliament before they have the force of even 
church laws; or the State and Church may be en- 
tirely independent of each other, as they are in this 
country, the Church being treated as a voluntary 
organization ; or the Church and the State may be 
married to each other, and their mutual relations 


may be adjusted by a sort of marriage contract. 


This is the case in France, where the relations be- 
tween Church and State are determined by what is 
called the Concordat, established under Napoleon 
the Great, according to which the Roman Catholic 
religion is recognized as the religion of the majority 
of the French people, and therefore entitled to sup- 
port by the State ; and the public worship is pledged 


to be conformed to such rules of police as the gov-- 


ernment may think to be necessary to public tran- 
quillity. It is evident that there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for serious differences of opinion as to what 
are reasonable police rules, and what is necessary to 
public tranquillity. Precisely this question has 
arisen. The Roman Catholic bishops claim for the 
parish priests the right, accorded to every American 
clergyman, to preach politics ; that is, to tell their 
people what ticket they ought to vote. The argu- 
ment for this right is clear enough ; voting is a duty, 
and all duties come within the scope of the religious 
teacher. In fact, however, the parish priest tells 
his people to vote against the Republic; his influ- 
ence is small in the great towns, but it is still great 
in the country districts. Hitherto the stronghold of 
the Republic has been in the towns and cities ; it was 
the’ country which rallied to the Empire, because the 
Empire was religious and the Republic was atheistic, 


No State is strong or permanent which depends for 


its strength on the cities, Gambetta is wise enough 
to recognize this fact, and he has been working, thus 
far with singular success, to make the country re- 
publican. He does not mean to be defeated in this 
purpose by the country priests; he therefore has 
determined that, since they are supported by the 
State, they shall not use their influence to under- 
mine the State. This is what M. Bert means when 
he says that the Minister of Public Worship ought 
to be neither religious nor irreligious; that he has 
nothing to do with doctrine; that his office is one 
of police in the highest sense of the term; that his 
purpose is to see the Concordat strictly carried out. 
And this is the meaning of the official instructions 
to the Prefecte to prepare lists of offenses committed 
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by priests within their several precincts. Every 
preacher against the Republic is an offender.. The 
reinstatement of four naval offigers, two of whom 
were retired and two dismissed from the service 
for the heinous offense of attending the civil burial 
of a child, illustrates the spirit of both the old 
regime and the new. 


It is rnmored in English political circles that Mr. 
Gladstone is about to retire from active political life. 
The rumor is reported by the ‘‘ Standard,” which 
declares that it speaks from well authenticated in- 
formation. The guarded denial of Mr, Gladstone, 
that ‘‘there is nothing to be added to my public 
declaration on this subject,” rather confirms than re- 
futes this rumor. In this public declaration he in- 
timated that whenever he should retire he should 
bequeath the succession to Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington. These gentlemen are Whigs, and by 
nature and edacation, as well as by their relation to 
the landed aristocracy, more conservative than Mr. 
Gladstone. The drift of public sentiment in Eng- 
land is, however, steadily toward radicalism ; the 
Land bill in Ireland has already elicited a demand, 
not to be resisted, for the application of the same 
radical principle in England and Scotland. It is 
argued that the only way to restore prosperity to 
the agricultural districts of England is to convert 
them into a market garden, and produce articles 
with which the American market cannot compete ; 
that this is to be done only by a species of spade hus- 
bandry ; and this again only by such legislation as 
will deprive the large owners of their estates, cutting 
them up into small ones, and either making the 
workers of the soil owners, or giving them, in some 
way, a proprietary interest in the soil. Whether 
such Whig leaders as Lords Granville and Harting- 
ton could bring themselves to lead in so radical a 
movement as this is very doubtful ; but that it will 
be made, and that leaders will be found to make it, 
is not a matter of doubt. In these respects it is quite 
likely that England is yet to be more radical than 
America, which, by reason of its vast territory, is 
not yet confronted with the land problem in any 
such form as to compel it to radical measures. 


It is increasingly evident that the issue in Ireland 
to-day is between thrift and idleness, industry and 
agrarian violence, the men who are willing to earn 
their money and the men who wish to take it by 
robbery. Over fifty thousand tenants have applied 
to the land courts for an adjustment of their rents ; 
and this by no means represents the entire number 
who are satisfied with the Land law, for a great many 
are coming to an amicable agreement with their 
landlords. The courts have indicated the principle 
on which they will proceed in fixing rentals; namely, 
that a fair rent is one which will enable an indus- 
trious tenant not only to live, but also to thrive and 
make a fair profit by his labor. This is a wide de- 
parture from the old-time principle of political econ- 
omy, that land is private property, and that the 
owner has a right to sell or lease it in open market 
for the highest price he can get. The rents have 
been reduced in almost every case thus far brought 
before the courts ; the reductions ranging from ten 
to sixty-five per cent. The tenantry are satisfied 
but the mobs are not, and in many parts of Ireland 
a system of terrorism has been introduced in out- 
rages against rent-paying tenants. The time has 
apparently come when the English Government 
must choose between protecting the industrious ten- 
ant against the mob, or yielding its own authority and 
the interests of the better part of the Irish them- 
selves to the idle, the vicious, and the turbulent. 
There can be very little doubt how Great Britain 
will meet that issue. Indeed the Government is 
said to be even now preparing a bill to authorize the 
temporary suspension of jury trial in the case of 
agrarian crimes. 

The Nihilists of Russia, whatever lack of right, 
reason or policy they may display, certainly possess 
perseverance and ingenuity without measure. What 
ean equal the unique character of the latest 
Nihilistic scheme that is reported from that tur- 
bulent country? This is no other than the 
equipping a balloon with dynamite and fire balls, 
sending it up at a favorable moment to float over the 
hiding place of the Tsar at Gatchina, and descend at 
the right moment so as to explode in the court yard, 
and set the palace itself on fire. We believe that 
this is an entirely novel method of warfare, and we 
may add that the probability of success, in the 
present entire lack of facilities for guiding either 


the direction or the speed of a balloon, is very 
small. But there is no doubt that the repressive 
policy to which the Tsar has allowed his fears to 
impel him has inspired the Nihilists with a new 
activity. In spite of the vigilance of the police, or, 
for aught anyone knows, by their secret connivance, 
a proclamation has been extensively posted in St. 
Petersburgh, being even placed on the gates of the 
palace, demanding an elective assembly to be chosen 
by universal suffrage, announcing the determined 
destruction of the more malignant members of the 


‘government, and inviting the co-operation of all 


classes. A second proclamation, addressed to and 
extensively circulated among the army, calls on the 
soldiers to aid in delivering the country from its 
present miserable government, and inaugurating the 
new life of liberty and prosperity. It is evident 
that the authorities fear disaffection in the army; 
for itis straining every nerve to find places for the 
officers and men who, in the curtailment of the 
foree, are being dismissed from the military service. 


It isa hopeful sign for Spain that a bishop and 
an archbishop thought it worth their while—rumor 
says that they acted under direct instructions from 
the Vatican, but this is by no means certain—to 
come down from their dioceses last week to the 
Cortes, and to attack the government for its legisla- 
tive reforms. These include changes in the mar- 
riage and the educational laws; and though these 
reforms are not yet reported, and, indeed, as we 
understand it, are not yet fully formulated, they are 
undoubtedly in the direction of a larger liberty in 
education and at least the legalization of secular 
marriages. Senor Sagasta, the Spanish Prime Min- 
ister, declared his purpose to go on with the reforms 
undeterred by the opposition of the clergy; and 
even indicated that he did so with the royal ap- 
proval, This declaration was the more significant 
since one of the leading opposition bishops was the 
king’s father confessor, 


WHY NOT? 


big years ago, in a small community 
within thirty miles of New York, seven men and 
women met to discuss the possibility of giving their 
social life some intellectual direction which should 
be mutually stimulating and helpful. The result of 
their informal] consultation was the organization of a 
fortnightly club, under the direction of an Executive 
Committee of five, who planned the meetings in ad- 
vance and notified the members of their appoint- 
ments. Its subsequent history has been one of 
steady growth and usefulness. The changes in the 
community have been numerous, as they always are 
in American towns; but the club in question has 
been a constant center of social and intellectual life, 
and is now so thoroughly identified with the habits 
of its members that it has long been regarded as a 
permanent institution. Its meetings are free from 
all stiffness or formality, and notably from that petty 
criticism which is the bane of many similar enter- 
prises. Its exercises are so diversified as to cover 
many fields of interest, to satisfy many tastes and to 
employ every kind of talent. Original essays, read- 
ings, recitations, music, conversations and occasional 
dramatic performances afford ample opportunity for 
making the culture and ability of each member avail- 
able for the stimulus and instruction of the rest. 
Literature, history, manners, art in all its forms, 
open up a field of research and of entertainment so 
wide and so diversified that all tastes are met. 

The success of this club has been due, not to ex- 
traordinary talent or the highest culture, although it 
has lacked neither of these elements, but to the per- 
sistent fidelity of its members in the fulfillment of 
their appointments. The standard to which the 
common opinion has held its members in this matter 
has been extraordinarily high, and is an indication 
of the conscience which they have put into their mu- 
tual relations. The result is a cordial social life, 
singularly devoid of undue regard for money and 
singularly free from gossip. The current of daily 
intercourse has a freshness and vigor of movement 
not often found in small communities. 

Every village in the country ought to have a. simi- 
lar center of social and mental life. The universal 
report from small towns is that their sluggishness is 
driving the elements of activity to other and more 
congenial centers. Rust, ruts and small talk sum up 
the life of many small places which only need the 
patient work of seven men and women to send a new 
current through the heavy atmosphere, Try it! 
Why not? 


DECREASE IN CLERGYMEN. 


D R. MoCOSH is reported as saying that there is 
‘ a decrease in the number of college graduates 
who go into the ministry. The Christian Union 
adds—and after somewhat careful inquiry—that 
there is a decrease in the quality. Some of the best 
men go into the ministry ; but the average, whether 
measured by the popular standardsof college classes 
or by the standards of recitation, is not high. 

And yet the churches are sparing no pains to make 
the ministry attractive. The seminary buildings are 
elegant; the libraries admirable; the faculties 
learned ; the special lectureships all that could be | 
desired. There is no such delightful and interesting 
opportunity for elegant and leisurely study as is 
afforded by the modern theological seminary. It 
costs nothing ; and generally money for board and 
clothing may be had for the asking; in an increas- 
ing number of cases is had for the asking. In the 
theological seminaries in this city the students may 
also study music under Thomas, and Damrosch, and 
Patti, and Strakosch, and elocution under Joe Jeffer- 
son, and Mr. McCulloch and Booth, and in a large 
number of cases these opportunities are not neglected. 
Add to these attractions of the theological course 
those of the ministerial profession. The young 
graduate has a field provided for him. He has not 
to put up a shingle and wait for clients, or a tin 
card and wait for patients. There are vacant parishes 
waiting for him. There is a home to which he can 
take his bride. There are friends to gather about 
him, listen to his teaching, follow his lead. He 
springs at once into a central position of influence 
and respectability in the town or village. And 
though his salary may be small, his home comfort is 
assured from the day his parish life begins, 

And still, fewer college graduates go every year 
into the ministry ; and of these few, fewer who are 
strong, self-reliant, courageous men. The ‘‘ New 
York Herald” is right in saying that ‘‘ the warning of 
Dr. McCosh, as to the decrease of clergymen, should 
be taken seriously to heart by all who wish well to 
the cause of Christ.” 

One reason is not far to seek. We can best inter- 
pret it by a biographical sketch—not altogether 
fancy. 

A young man enters college, with a real though 
possibly not very deep or very intelligent piety, and 
& sincere, though not perhaps very resolute, purpose 
to enter the Christian ministry. But he has been 
brought up wholly on traditional theology. He has 
been taught at home and at church, in family and 
in Sunday School instruction, to regard the Bible as 
the very words of God. He has been brought up to 
believe in a six-days’ creation of tlie world, in a six 
thousand years’ age of man, in a literal temptation 
of a first pair by a conversational serpent. He has 
heard theories of the antiquity of the race and the 
development of the species referred to in the pulpit 
only to be sneered at as exploded, or assailed as 
atheistic. He gets to college, and he discovers to 
his amazement that no scientific men believe in a 
six-days’ creation, or a six thousand years’ age of 
man; and very few in a literal fall. If at college 
his Professor of Moral Philosophy and his Professor 
of Biology were in spiritual accord, he would per- 
haps effect a change of opinion without an impair- 
ment of faith. But, after learning all the week that 
innumerable scientific indications in the mounds of 
America and the chalk beds of England and the 
lakes of Switzerland point to an age of man run- 
ning back many times six thousand years, he is 
taught from the pulpit, as before, the origin of man 
in Eden, and the fall of the race in Adam, Bs, c. 4004. 
The date is even printed in his latest Bagster Bible. 
He becomes perplexed. He becomes not a dis- 
believer, not a misbeliever, but an unbeliever. He 
is told, with great earnestness and all possible gray- 
ity, that the whole system of revealed religion de- 
pends on the Mosaic story of the creation and the 
fall; that to feny Moses is to deny Christ; that to 
deny Christ is to deny God; that to doubt the 
4004 B. c. is to be an atheist. He is not an atheist ; 
he has no sympathy with Ingersoll ; he still desires to 
believe in God, prayer, Christ, the Bible. But he 
cannot believe, at all events he does not believe 
any longer, what he has been taught from his in- 
fancy to regard as the ‘‘ fundamentals”; and the 
intellectual bewilderment which ensues he rightly 
judges is no fitting preparation for a religious teacher. 

If now he comes to the right conclusion that doubt- 
ful disputations about the mode of creation, the an- 
tiquity of the race, the origin of sin, the method by 
which humanity has been brought into its present 
condition, and its biological relations to other races 
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are no part of religion ; that the world is equally God’s, 
whether made in six days or six eons; that man is 
equally God’s, whether he was created 4004 B. c. or 
developed out of a Jower race in some remote and 
pre-historic antiquity ; that sin is sin, whether Adam 
ate forbidden fruit or no, and temptation is temptation 
whether the first tempter was an erect serpent or no ; 
and discarding all such doubtful disputations he re- 
solves to enter the pulpit to preach Christ as a 
Saviour from sin, real, actual, every-day sin—sin in 
1881 a. v., not 4004 B. c.—he finds an angel with a 
flaming sword guarding the pulpit against all such 
preachers, The Methodist Church, which has just 
driven Dr. Thomas out of the pulpit for doubting 
the dogma of endless suffering, says: ‘‘ You cannot 
preach here.” The Presbyterian Church, which has 
just ejected Robertson Smith for teaching that 
Deuteronomy was written in the days of the Cap- 
tivity, says: ‘‘ You cannot preach here.” The Bap- 
tists, who have just refused to send abroad as foreign 
missionaries two devoted ministers of the Gospel be- 
cause they doubted the doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion, says: ‘‘ You cannot preach here.” The Con- 
gregationalists, who have just been agitating the 
question of setting up a guillotine, and who have 
only been prevented from beheading heretics because 
they had none, say, ‘‘ Look out how you try to preach 
here.” 

What is the result? A few men, put on their met- 
tle by the very challenge, enter and carry brave 
hearts and dauntless into the ministry, ready to do 
battle whenever need be against sin without and for 
liberty within the church. More en, who do not 
trouble themselves to think on perplexing problems, 
who either do not know what questions science is rais- 
ing or who do not care, carry honest but unquestioning 
belief in traditional theology into the ministry. But 
the majority of men who think for themselves turn 
aside from a path beset by so many hostilities from 
without, and so many suspicions from within, to pro- 
fessions in which every doubt is a legitimate road to 
inquiry, and every inquiry is a broad traveled high- 
way to final and positive conviction. 

There is but one way to increase the quantity and 
improve the quality of the ministry. Itis for the 
church operly, frankly and publicly to confess, what 
the great majority of its ministers do confess to them- 
selves and to each other, that there are many beliefs 
of a hundred years ago that are questions to-day ; 
that the great facts of man’s sin and God’s salvation 
are not affected by them ; and that whoever recog- 
nizes the universal disease, and accepts and pro- 
claims the all-sufficient remedy, is, and ought to be, 
a welcomed minister of the glad-tidings of God’s 
healing love. 


BEFORE HIS COMING. 


§ been church year, which brings the world every 
twelve months face to face with the great facts 
and events in the history of the Saviour’s earthly 
life, finds in each annual recurrence some new hearts 
to be touched, some new experiences to be sanctified 
by the divine Spirit and illumined by the divine 
truth. We are always rediscovering the truth which 
Christ taught eighteen centuries ago, because the 
- power of entering into it depends so largely on our 
own personal unfolding of heart and life. We never 
approach the great events in the Christian Calendar 
in the same attitude; each year some change of 
mind, body or estate makes a new approach inevi- 
table. And so it is that the yearly recital of that 
sublime history which brings the divine life within 
the circle of human knowledge, instead of weaken- 
ing by familiarity the impressions of those solemn 
. scenes, gives new and deeper views of their significance 
by throwing over them the lights and shadows of a 
_ growing experience. 

Once more the church waits for the coming of its 
Lord. In prayer, Epistle and Gospel it recalls the 
marvelous announcements of the coming of the King, 
and strives to put itself in readiness fpr the heavenly 
visitation. The manger at Bethlehem is soon to be 
filled, the angelic hosts, rising rank on rank, are 
soon to flood the silent heavens with their song of 
infinite promise and peace, a new star is to find its 
place in the glittering sky, a sign to distant nations 
and a guide to the wise and great. The Infinite is 
about to put on the garments of the finite; the 
Eternal, to submit itself to the limitations of time; 
the Life,the Truth, the Light wait on the threshold of 
the world to give men the power, the knowledge and the 
guidancé to bear the burdéns and solve the problems 
of life. Before this crowning revelation few and faint 
are the hints of a divine purpose beneath the weary 
turmoil and struggle of life, far apart the oases of di- 


vine disclosure in a desert of spiritual ignorance and 
want: but now atthe very door stands the King 
whose word will bring order out of this chaos, whose 
life will make all life significant and comprehensible ; 
whose spirit will henceforth make its home in the 
hearts of men, to be their hope, their help, their joy, 
their everlasting possession. 

In Christ the riddle of man’s life is solved; 
in Him is disclosed that ‘‘open secret” of the 
universe which Carlyle was all his life long 
striving to read from his own standpoint. Be- 
fore his coming there had been glimpses of 
the mind of God, but in him alone the heart of 
God was opened to men. Christ came into a world 
which men had striven with a passionate but un- 
availing earnestness to comprehend. Philosophy 
had made a sublime effort to reach the Eternal One 
back of the armies of images into which art had put 


its thought; but the search had failed, and the 


Master, had he taught in the centers of intellectual 
movement, would have found the noblest minds 
painfully living on the husks of stoicism. The uni- 
verse and man’s life bound up within it were hope- 
less problems until he came who was Truth itself. 
In him all life found significance and value, and, 
read in the light of his words, history fell into order 
and answered his penetrative declarations with facts 
that repeated and emphasized them. 

And in all the world no individual life is compre- 
hensible or true until his presence shines upon its 
darkness. Before his coming there is no key to read 
its experiences. They conflict the one with the 
other, and are but the accidents of an existence 
which is the prey of circumstances. Event follows 
fast upon event, and one is caught in a sea whose 
tides answer no law from above, but sweep irresisti- 
bly on to the shores which they have strewn with 
wrecks since time began. Before his coming sorrow 
is only a bitter and barren agony. It strikes the 
things that were best, it scatters the flowers and leaves 
the weeds luxuriant along the smitten ways. No 
wisdom guides its coming, no love directs its shafts, 
no hope shines over its path. Clouds and darkness, 
anguish and despair, ere its only companions. Be- 
fore his coming death drops the curtain, end the 
drama, which was only a poor show at the best, is 
over ; the spectators go their way to other plays as 
meaningless. The golden promise of youth, the 
fitful energies of maturity, the gathering shadows of 
age, the impenetrable and final darkness of the 
grave—the story is briefly told. Dust to dust and 
ashes to ashes is all the wisest can say over the 
grandest life. 

But now for the individual, as once for the race, a 
divine life is born in that poor shelter, the heart; a 
star breaks out of the darkness ; a chorus of angels 
unheard by men breathe out upon the upper air a 
song of thanksgiving over a son that has found his 
Father ; and straightway the broken and shattered 
life gathers purpose and is full of meaning, the on- 
rushing experiences become ministries of heaven to 
a nature that needs the molding of a stronger and 
truer hand, the overwhelming sorrows after they are 
overpast leave behind a peace that passeth under- 
standing and a hope that fadeth not away, and over 
the gate of death it is written, ‘‘This is the way to 
everlasting life.’’ 


NOTES. 

Our readers will find this week the first of a series of arti- 
cles by the Rev. Ray Palmer giving p«rsonal reminiscences 
of some celebrated American preachers, the subject in this 
instance being the Rev. Edward Payson. Dr. Palmer is 
eminently calculated to make these articles both interesting 
and valuable. His knowledge of men has been extensive, 
and his quick insight into character and spiritual sense 
qualify him ia a high degree to write of those who have been 
eminent in spiritual things. The element of fiction this 
week is supplied by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr in the first install- 
ment of a strong story of Scottish character entitled Jean 
Promoter, the readers of which we are sure will eagerly 
await the appearance of the subsequent and concluding 
chapters.. We are glad to be able to give a picture of life 
in that near though far off country—Mexico—from the pen 
of a careful and discriminating observer, Mr. T. A. Janvier. 
The letter of a correspondent furnishes ‘‘ Laicus” this week 
a text on which to write one of his familiar letters. We 
trust that the correspondent will not fail to see it, and think 
it not unlikely that others who may be in her predicament, 
but are not frank enough to confess it, may obtain from it 
some valuable advice. In the Home there is a suggestive 
story of how alady gave a Christmas dinner, which every 
one should read to his or her profit, one of Mrs. Beecher’s 
domestic articles, and a letter in reference to ‘“‘ The Money 


charities of the day. 


Question,” whieh it is expressly stated sensitive husbands 
need not read. 


The importance of play ground for our great city popula- 
tions is coming to be so generally recognized that no intel- 
ligent community. can afford to ignore it. The New York 
Park Association are moving in the right direction in urging 
the tormation of other parks for this city. They affirm that 
we ought to have at least 5,000 acres of park grounds, 
whereas we have but 1,000 acres. They propose, therefore, 
that another and larger park should be laid out in the 
southern part of Westchester county, where land can still be 
had at reasonable rates and where the character of the land- 
scape, by reason of its diversity into hill and dale, lake, 
wood, river and meadow, makes the task of the landscape 
gardener easy. It would be an inestimable blessing to fu- 
ture generations if another spacious and beautiful pleasure 
ground could now be secured, and patiently and intelligently 
cared for during the next twenty-five years. It would afford 
room for the sports of al] the children of the city, for pa- 
rade and drill grounds, rifle ranges, and for allthe athletic 
sports. Excursion and picnic parties would then find ample 
accommodation without seeking it at remote points on over- 
crowded barges and steamboats. Such a park would bea 
positive heJp to the sanitary and moral side of our city life. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art affords an asylum, of 
which the want has long been felt in New York, for the pri- 
vate art collections of men of culture and taste which would 
otherwise be sold and scattered at the time of their death. 
Several collections have thus found their way to the cases of 
the Museum, which now by the bequest of Mr. Stephen 
Whitney Phcenix becomes the possessor of that gentleman’s 
large and valuable store of art treasures. Mr. Phenix, 
whose decease occurred only a few weeks since, was a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest and most respected families in New 
York. Gifted with highly refined tastes and, happily, with 
ample means for gratifying them, he devoted such of his 
time as was not occupied by literary pursuits to the collec- 
tion, from all over the world, of paintings, statuary, draw- 
ings, articles of vertu, etc., ete.; and after deriving from 
them that satisfaction which their accumulation and owner- 
ship afforded, he generously left them tothe people of his 
native city. There is no better immortality than to set in 
perpetual operation influences which refine, broaden and 
elevate the thoughts of men, and Mr. Phenix will be remem- 
bered not less tenderly by the fellow-citizens whom he has 
thus enriched than by the smaller circle of personal friends to 
whom his frank and kindly nature was a perpetual source 
of comfort and of inspiration. 


At this season, when every reader of The Christian Union 
ought to be looking about for some worthy object jof benefi- 
cence, the Children’s Aid Society of this city may be heartily 
commended as one of the noblest and most far-reaching 
Its work has now become so systema- 
tized that Mr. Brace is justified in saying in his last report, 
‘* There is no need for any child in New York to ve homeless, 
or to beg or to steal for aliving.”” The strong hand of this 
organization has lifted 60,000 children out of the slums of 
New York, and set them down in the midst of heathful 
surroundings and fair opportuvities for making their way 
inthe world. It has fed and sheltered 200,000 boys and girls; 
has taught over 100,000 little girls, of whom it is declared 
that not twenty are known to have fallen into evil ways. 
During the last year, 13,000 children have been cared for in 
its lodging houses, at an average cost of fifty per cent. less 
than the average cost of the scholar in the public school, 
and in this firge number only two deaths have occurred. 
It is simply impossible to estimate the beneficent influence of 
a society which might marshal its beneficiaries into armies, 
every one of them enlisted on the side of virtue and right 
living. Money given to the Children’s Aid Society is money 
well invested. 


The Church Temperance Society is to hold its first mission 
in 8t. Augustine’s Chapel, Houston Street, in this city, from 
the 5th to the 11th of December, inclusive. The organizing 
Secretary, Mr. R. Graham, will make an address each even- 
ing on such subjects as ‘*The Church Temperance Society 
in England and America,” ‘‘ Manliness,” ‘‘ Purity of Life,” 
‘‘The Influence of Woman,” “ Saturday Night and How to 
Spend it.” At the close of each address an opportunity 
will be given for asking questions, which Mr. Graham is 
likely to show abundant skill in answering. On Sunday, 
December 11th, quite a number of the city clergy have 
promised to preach sermons on temperance. A similar mis- 
sion will be held in Philadelphia early in January, when 
Bishop Stevens will head the movement and make it an un- 
‘.oubted success. It seems a pity that the attitude of Bishop 
Potter in this matter should be one of indifference. Thus 
far he has made no sign either one way or the other, and 
this in the Episcopal Church is a dumb signal fora great 
niany people to follow his example. 


It looks now as if the Confederate bond illusion were about 
to take another aspect. The committee of Confederate 
bond-holders abroad announce as their programme steady 
agitation of the subject of the payment of these bonds, to 
create a public sentiment which will demand the removal of 
the restriction imposed by the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
etitution, and so compel the Southern States to make an 
equitable settlement of their debts. It will probably be 
some time before this project is realized, and those holders of 
Confederate bonds who are in need of ready mouey will do 
well to sell at a considerable discount. The Methodist 
Church in Virginia has recently disposed of $21,400 of these 
bonds for 2149.80 and may congratulate itself on the result. 


Artemus Ward once said, with characteristic humor, that 
‘*the next best thing to pre ence of mind was absence of 


body.” It ofteu requires a good deal of the quality of mental 
ccolness to move & large amount of body from the scene of 
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danger. A good illustration of the value of this quality was 
shown at a fire which broke ont in the public school building 
at Greenwich,’ Conn., last week, during school hours. The 
fact that emoke was issuing from an unusual direction was 
reported to the principal, Mr. J. H. Root, who immediately 
made personal examination, and found that a serious confla- 
gration was on the very point of breaking out. Without be- 
traying the fact by any agitation or expression of anxiety he 
quietly dismissed the school, and the building was almost 
emptied before the children discovered that the structure 
was on fire. Such coolness deserves both commendation 
and imitation, since thousand of lives often depend on its 
possession. 


It is humiliating to read of the begging letters which fill 
Mrs. Garfield's mails and are asource of continual irritation 
and annoyance to her. The clear refreshing stream of sym- 
pathy which has poured in upon her has been made turbid 
by the selfishness and vulgarity of that army of beggars who 
seize upon every public event and every prominent person 
with instinctive avidity. Thoughtful friends of Mrs. Gar- 
field have sheltered her from many of these communications, 
but a certain number of them have necessarily come under 
her eye. If the people who write letters of this sort 
would give one half the time and energy to honest work 
which they devote to begging, they would be saved the de- 
grading necessity of becoming beggars and nuisances. 


Our New York readers will be interested in learning that Mr. 
W. M. F. Rounds is going to give a course of lectures, on the 
Reformation, inthe Berean Baptist Church, corner Downing 
and Bedford Streets. of which the Rey. Mr. Judson is pastor. 
Each lecture will be preceded by a service of illustrative 
music in which the chorals of the Reformation will be sung. 
The lectures are popular, anecdotal, and deal rather with 
episodes than details. 


The Rev. Dr. W. L.Gage, of Hartford, Conn., discovered 
a burglar in his house last week, and after a sharp struggle, 
in which the intruder endeavored to use a pistol, the muscu- 
lar clergyman succeeded in throwing and holding the scoun- 
dre] until help arrived. That burglar will believe hereafter 
in muscular Christianity, at least. 


It does not surprise people that the Appletons refuse to 
continue the publication’of the ‘‘ North American Review.” 
A Review cannot hope to keep its place in the front ranks 
of periodical literature which opens its pages to such con- 
tributions as Mr. Ingersoll’s attacks on Christianity, and will 
not open them to a reply. 


The newspapers of this city recently published a curious re- 
port to the effect that the senior class of Amherst College 
had ‘‘ struck for a decrease of studies.”” We are authorized 
to say that the story is a hoax, with not even foundation 
enough for fancy. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply er.."'r 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 

It is amatter of record that Secretary Folger carried a claim 
against the government of $185,000 and over, for commission on the 
sale of revenue stamps while he was Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, at the New York eub-treasury to the Sapreme 
Court; and this in the face of a law which says suchan officer 
shal] be allowed nocommissions or perquisites beyond his salary. 

If Tamrigttly informed, the Supreme Court decided against him, 
and in that decision clearly showed that the claim was neither fair 
nor legal. If allthisis trne, how is it that The Christian Union 
can say “his record is absolutely blameless”? 

WHITEWATER, Wisconsin. 

The decision of the Supreme Court upon the Folger claim 
is published in 1038 U. 8. Reports, p. 30, which may be found 
in any tolerably good library. The matters involved are 
lengthy and technical. Briefly speaking, while Mr. Folger 
was assistant treasurer of the United States at New York 
city he was required by the then Secretary of the Treasury to 
act asagent of the government in selling internal revenue 
stamps; and made sales exceeding $3,500,000. There were 
former general laws in force to the cffect that United States 
officers are not to receive extra pay for extra services; but 
the particular law under which this extra service was cast 
upon Mr. Folger contained among many other directions 
this provision: ‘‘ The commissioner (of internal revenue) is 
authorized tofurnish * * * to any assistant treasurer 
* * * stamps without prepayment therefor, and shall 
allow the highest rate of commissions allowed by law to any 
other parties purchasing the same.”’ Mr. Folger understood 


' the law, this provision particularly, as making the case of 


assistant treasurers selling stamps an exception to the general 
rule against extra pay, and this was the basis of his claim. 
The Supreme Court says it is rather to be considered ‘an 
awkward mode of expressing the idea” thatthe same com- 
missions should be allowed in purchasing under this provis- 
ion asunder other parts of the law. In other words, as we 
understand the opinion, if Mr. Folger, when he prdered 
stamps, had sent the money to pay for them he would have 
been unquestionably entiticd to the commission; but as he 
made sales first and remitted the money to Washington 
afterward, he did not come within the letter of the ‘‘ awk- 
ward” statute. We have never heard any blame bestowed 
on Mr. Folger on the score of this claim, and think there is 
more reason for saying that the government dealt unjustly 
with him than that he is chargeable with fault. Nothing in 
the opinion of the court warrants the idea thatthe judges 
did not consider the claim a ‘‘fair’ one, they only pro- 
nounced it not legal. Two of the judges dissented even 
from this; thinking that Mr. Folger was entitled to com- 


pensation. 
In The Christian Union of October 26th, you say: “ When it is 


said that God is everywhere, it is simply meart that his will or spirit 
controls in all apace as your will and spirit control in all parts of your 
body.” I have always understood it as the teaching of Scripture, 
and the faith of almost universal Christendom, that God is every- 
where, not orly as to power, will, action, but as to his essential 
Deity—that is, substantially present in his spiritual nature and 
entity. ‘* His center is everywhere, his circumference nowhere.” If 
I do not think of God as everywhere present in his essential being, 
do I not limit my conception of him as of one who is finite? On 
your supposition, how would you explain Psalm, cxxxix., 7-11: 
** Whitiier shall I go from thy presence, etc.” ? I, H. M. 

All attempts to explain the character or attributes of God 
are and necessarily must be imperfect, for they are endeavors 
to bring the infinite within the range of finite thought. The 
essential personality of the individual is in every part of his 
body; his intelligence is as really operative in the deft fingers 
as in the brain; but this analogy of the relation between the 
human spirit and the} body and that of the divine spirit and 
the universe is of course imperfect, as every such analogy 
must be, and was suggested simply as one form of making 
the doctrine of divine omnipresence thinkable. 


1. Who firat conceived the idea of issuing a ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and when? 

2. With whom did it rest to select the editors and contributors ? 

3. Who are ite present editors, and was there any special reason 
why Prof. Robertson Smith was added to the corps of editors this 
last summer ? L. B. B. 

The publishers were probably the first to conceive the idea 
of issuing the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
They selected the editor, Prof. Thomas 8. Baynes, who, in 
consultation with the publishers, selects the contributors. 
Prof. Robertson Smith has been one of those contributors 
from the beginning, having been selected from his eminent 
abilities, and also, perhaps, from his progressive spirit, to 
write the articles on Old Testament criticism. So far as we 


know, the only change in his relation to the work last sum- | 


mer grows simply out of the fact that his retirement from 
the professorial chair has allowed him more time for literary 
labor. His scholarly abilities and his litcrary integrity are 
not questioned by any one. The only criticisms that have 
been made upon him are theological and ecclesiastical. 


I wish that in some way the sentiment of the Sunday-school 
workera among your subscribers on the question of using the old 
or new version in the study of the Gospel of Mark for next year 
might be ascertained. Iam eurprised to sce that most of the Sun- 
day-school publishers are intending to publish in the question-books 
and lesson-quarterlies the King James version only. I do not know of 
any publisher who is even intending to publish a separate edition for 
those who, like myself, would not use in Sunday-school teaching 
any but the revised version, since, whatever its faults may be, it is 
confeseedly far more true to the original than the King James version. 
I'wish that in some way,other persons who desire to have the revised 
version published in the lesson helps or quarterlies might be heard 
from. It would take but little additional expense to have two 
editions published by cach of the independent publishers. Perhaps 
denominational publishers ef the Presbyterian, Episcopalian or 
Methodist Churches could not take up the new version without au- 
thority from conferences, synods and councils; but Congregational 
and independent publishers are perfectly free in thix matter. 

W. F. Crarrts. 


lf any publisher is preparing to issue a set of papers for 
1882, based on the revised version, we shall be glad to an- 
nounce that fact through our columns. 


A. F. B. sends us the following explanation respecting 
the origin of the word Tsar. This «xplanation does not, 
however, affect the question of its proper spelling, which, 
according to the best authorities as well as according to 
the principles of modern orthoepy, is Trar. 

“The word czar is not derived from the Latin Cwear, asseveral 
learned men erroneously suppose. It is an ancient Orienta) 
word, as may be seen in the Slavonian translation of the 
Bible, and it was first given by us to the emperors of the 
East, and afterward to the Tartar khans. It signifies in 
Persic a throne, or snpreme authority, and is to be traced in 
the termination of the names of the Assyrian and Babylon- 
ish kings, as Phaleassar, Nebonasear, etc.’’ He addsin a 
note, ‘‘In one translation kessar is written for Cesar, but 
tear or czar is altogether a different word.”’ 


A brother-in-law, who is a Jerseyman and an ex-union soldier, and 
myself have recently immigrated to this state. In New Jersey, his 
honorable discharge from the United States service exempted him 
from poli tax ; here he finds his discharge of no valne; they demand 
the tax. The question is this: did or did not Congress pass a law 
exempting all honorably discharged volunteers from paying pell tax ? 
Or was the law that cleared him at home simply a State law? If the 
law is national then he should receive the benefit here; if State, 
otherwise. H. G. C. 

TERRELL, Texas. 


There is no act of Congress exemptiny persons in the mili- 
tary service from the payment of poll-tax. That power be- 
longs exclusively to the State governments. 


Iam the President of a boys’ society, and we wish to take some 
paper that wonld both interest and instruct us. We see ‘St. 
Nicholas,” ‘“‘Harper’s Young People,” ‘* Youth’s Companion,” 
*“ Wide Awake,” and your paper, bnt none of these belongs to the 
society. Now do you know of a paper to which we could subscribe 
that would fill our wants?. We thonght some of ‘* Golden Days,” 
but it is too sensational. 

Yours respectfully, A Son OF A SUBSCRIBER. 

The list comprises all the best youths’ papers, and you can 
better select from the list what will suit your own immediate 
wants than any one can for you. Either one of these publi- 
cations is worthy of warm commendation. 


To our list of journals of education, recently published, 
should be added the ‘‘School Journal,” the ‘‘ Teachers’ In- 
stitute,” monthly, and “‘ First Education,” monthly, all pub- 
lished by E. L. Keliogg & Co., 21 Park Place. The ‘‘ School 
Journal” is the oldest weekly educational in this country, 
we believe. 


ADVENT HYMN. 


By THE Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 
ORD of the darkness and the day, 
To thee thy waiting people pray. 
Perplexed, assaulted, hard-beset, 
Faithful we grasp thy promise yet. 


Dimly our home-sick eyes descry 

The signs that fleck earth’s sunsct sky ; 
But, while we strive to read aright, 
The evening deepens into night. 


Come, Prince of life! Come, even so 
As thou from Olivet didst go; 

Make good the word, for honor’s sake, 
The twain in white apparel spake. 


With cleansing fire our work to try, 
Discerner of the heart, draw nigh ! 

Swing east, swing west thy winnowing fan, 
Till judgment throughly search out man. 


So melts at last the twilight gray; 

So broadens luminous the Jay 

When, stern to punish, swift to bless, 
A king shall reign in righteousness. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GREAT PREACHERS. 
I. EDWARD PAYSON. 
By Tne Rev. Ray D. D. 


fi is difficult for the younger ministers and Jay mem- 
bers of our churches of to-day to get a correct idea 
of the character and spirit of the preaching which most 
commanded the attention and moved the hearts of men 
say fifty or sixty years ago. The change which has 
been taking place in the style of pulpit instruction has 
been so gradual as hardly to have been perceptible in 
its progress. It becomes, however, very manifest and 
striking on a careful comparison of the work of some 
of the leading ministers of the first third of the centu- 
ry, as known to us by published memoirs, or by tra- 
dition and the recollections of a few, with that of some 
of those now most conspicuous in our pulpits. It 
may, therefore, be a useful service to contribute a lit- 
tle to the attainable matcrial for such a comparison. 
It happened to the writer, in his early years, to have 
opportunity under rarely favorable circumstances to 
hear several of the most eminent preachers of the last 
generation, connected chiefly, though not exclusively, 
with the Congregational churches of New England. 
He heard them at a period when earnest discussions 
of Christian doctrine and the simultaneous awakening 
of new spiritual life in the churches both helped to 
call fortha high order of pulpit talent. Many of the 
distinctive characteristics of the more noted ministers 
of that day live now only inthe memories of a few, 
and unless soon gathered up will be gone beyond re- 
covery; and he has, therefore, at the request of the 
editors, consented to offer the readers of the Christian 
Union a few personal reminiscences relating to some of 
the men who were then accounted among the foremost, 
and whose names are still most widely known. As 
néarly as possible he will confine himself to what he 
personally saw and knew at the time of the men and 
their labors. The present paper, devoted to Dr. Ed- 
ward Payson—a man whose name is still cherished 
and revered, not only among the Congregational 
churches of New England but widely among those of 
the English speaking religious world—will be followed 
by others, as the convenience of the editors will allow. 


But few probably are now living who ever saw or 
heard Dr. Payson. It was at the Park street church, 
Boston, in the year 1823, almost sixty years ago, that 
I heard him on two occasions. Out of the great theo- 
logical conflict between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy 
there had arisen a profound intcrest in spiritual re- 
ligion, and many were awaking to new and earnest 
Christian life. The health of the Rev. Sereno E. 
Dwight, then pastor of that church, had broken down 
from excessive labor, and his pulpit was for many 
months supplied by a succession of eminent New 
England pastors, called in specially to sustain the in- 
terest at what seemed to have become the central 
peint of the general movement. Very friendly rela- 
tions existed between the Orthodox Congregationalists 
and the Baptists, and a weekly prayer-meeting had 
been established in which both denominations united 
heartily. It was held, on alternate weeks, in achurch 
of each denomination, and great congregations assem- 
bled. When aclerk in astore in Boston, I regularly 
attended these meetings. One evening, when the ser- 
vice was proceeding as usual, a stranger arose unan- 
nounced and commenced to offer prayer. At once the 


attention of all was intensified and held. Simplicity, 
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tenderness, humility, elevation of thought and great | 


lawyer comes to the jury, with a definite point to 


fervor of feeling all found mst natural expression in | carry, and resolved to do his utmost that he may gain 


a strain of supplication and adoring love and praise 
which seemed to carry up the whole assembly to the 
very mercy seat. The prayer was evidently giving 
voice to emotions of which the hearts of the audience 
were full. It was, indeed, asif one were pleading 
with God face toface. Atthe close of the meeting it 
became generally known that the stranger was Dr. 
_ Payson. 

It was, I think, on the next eveningthat he preached 
in the small upper lecture-room of the church as it 
then was, unaltered, to a closely-packed audience. 
Tuen I had good opportunity to observe his whole per- 
son, and to study his countenance and manner of ad- 
dress close at hand. In person he was not by any 
means commanding. He was of about medium stature, 
his features plain but expressive of strong sense, and 
wearing a look of thoughtfulness shaded almost into 
sadness understhe depression of ill health. There was 
nothing about him te attract particular notice if seen 
among many. But assoon as be commenced speaking 
there was a striking revelation of vitality and power. 
His voice was agreeable in quality and pitch, of good 
volume, remarkably flexible, responsive to the passing 
emotion and under complete contro!. Ile spoke some- 
what rapidly, but ‘with distinctness and without 
monotony ; fir he rather talked, with spirit, to his 
audience than declaimed, and used very little gesture 
indeed. It may be accepted, perhaps, as some illus- 
tration of his power to interest, that after more than 
fifty-nine years I well remember the text and the 
general impression of the sermon. Ags an ordinary 
evening service, the occasion was not one likely to 
call forth his highest powers. It however afforded 
probably a fair specimen of his average style of 
preaching; inasmuch as there existed, as we have 
said, a deep religious interest, and he had come by 
special invitation with reference to such a state of 
things. It was at least sufficient to enable me_ to 
understand and appreciate what in later years I learned 
among his own people of the marked churacteristics 
of his ministry. His health proving unequal to the 
labor and excitement to be met in Boston. he did not 
preach there again, and I never saw him af:erwards. 
In 1827 he died. Oaly about eight years later I became 
a pastor in Maine, preached many times in the pulpit 
he bad loved so well, and mingled with the people who 
had grown up under his teaching and regarded him 
with euch affection. They had not ceased to admire 
and talk of him. Ttey remembered and were fond 
of quoting his original and pointed sayings; and, 
taking him as their ideal, made him the standard by 
which they measured others. It was easy to see that 
- to a wonderful degree he had transfused himself, his 
thought, his spirit, his very life into their minds and 
hearts; and that his influence as a preacher and 
pastor, instead of waning through a service of twenty 
years, hal gone on increasing to the very last. 

It was impossible to hear Dr. Piyson discourse after 
his usual manver without perceiving that he was emi- 
nently a man of genius; that is, of rare and various 
gifts, with the keenness of perception and the felicit- 
ous versatilty by which such gifts naturally reveal 
themselves. Men not seldom take themselves, or are 
taken by others, to be men of genius simply because 
they have one or two marked characteristics which 
attract attention. These may, however, be only some 
natural or acquired .ccentricities of thought, manner 
or expression ; ora fashion, often cultiva'ed with some 
pains, of saying very common-place things in an un- 
common and sensational way. But true genius is 
spontaneous and natural. It differs from >thers not 
because it aims to differ, but because it is differently 
endowed and really superior to them; and the fact 
inevitably reveals itself. There was in Dr. Payson not 
the least apparent ambition of originality or smart- 
ness. He was seen at once to be a man of far too high 
a@ type for avything of this sort; too fully possessed 
by divine truth and absorbe:l in the great work before 
him as a Christian minister to be self-conscious. The 
facts and truths which make up the substance of the 
Gospel were habitually to him sublime realities ; mat- 


- ters not of merely intellectual and speculative interest, . 


but of the highest cunceivable practical importance to 
every human being. With rative vigor of intellect, 
and quick and rare intuitions, his conceptions of them 
were clear ; and his faith in tnem, as his spiritual life 
developed, became immovaily firm and eminently 
vital. He spoke as one who could say, with a fullness 
_of meaning beyond what the words would carry on 
the lips of most men; ‘I believed, therefore have 1 
spoken.” He seemed as ne who lived in the midst 
of things unseen, or as if he had come with a divine 
message directly from within the veil. No one can 
eff -ctively apply religiuvuus truth to the minds and 
hearts of others whose own mind and heart is not 
already possessed and mastered by it. It was too 
plain to be doubted by those who heard him that Pay- 


son's really was. He came to his audience, as an able 


his case. Genius, inspired by the healthful earnest- 
ress of strong conviction, is likely to exhibit powers 
that command attention and to be crowned with ex- 
traordinary success. 

With the versatility of genius and the strength of 
clear and well defined conceptions of Christian truth, 
this remarkable preacher had a natural fertility of 
imagination whicu seemed without effort so to vivifv 
both thoughts and language that they became as if 
living forces in their action on the soul. His sentences 
were animated, glowing, intense. He did not talk 
vaguely about things, either in his prayers or in his 


preaching. In prayer he asked directly for what he 


wanted; and in preaching he placed the thought, the 
object, the scene, the peril, the ruin or the happiness 
and glory—whatever he would bring as motive to 
bear on the conscience and the heart—with such graphic 
delineation and effective coloring before his hearers 
that they seemed to be in the actual presence of the 
reality itself. and under the full impression of its 
power. He sought to gain attention by no extrava- 
gance of style, no florid imagery, and least of all by 
startling anecdotes or quaint conceits produced for 
momentary effect. His illustrations were commonly 
drawn, in a brief sentence or two, from striking 
analogies, which he was quick to observe, between 
particular truths, or aspects of truth, and familiar 
facts or things in all dvupartments of nature, science 
and art. Nobody stopped to think of the illustration, 
or to admire it for itself. A sudden light flished 
on the thought with which the speaker was dealing. 
and in that light the listener saw the truth itself—as one 
sees an object by a flash of lightning; having no time 
to consider whence the illumination came, and indeed 
not caring. The clear, unencumbered naked truth— 
this was everything, for the time, to speaker and 
hearer alike. Tuis was whai the latter carried away 
and often kept till it became savingly fruitful in the 
soul; unlike the poor pyrotechnics some times played 
off to wondering audiences, to go out immediately in 
darkness and be forgotten. 

It was Dr. Payson’s special delight to apply the 
truth which he so effectively exhibi'ed; to press it 
with afervid earnestness on the conscience and the 
heart. It was probably true two generations since 
that some of the prominent pulpits of New England 
were too exclusively occupied with metaphysical and 
dogmatic discussions, which, together with the ‘‘ prac- 
tical inferences” drawn from them, were addressed 
rather to the understanding than to the heart. The 
Portland preacher gave but a moderate portion of time 
to the work of expounding the doctrines of systema- 
tic theology. He preferred to assume and to assert 
strongly the great truths of Christianity, and to use 
them in the effort to win men immediately to Christ 
and to guide and strengthen and stimulate those in 
whom the divine life was already begun. This meih- 
od suited both his convictions as to what for him 
was the better way, and histemperament, which was so 
ardent that he merited the name of ‘the seraphic Pay- 
son,” by which he has been so often called. ** Tae Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” This was the Gospel he loved to preach. H+ 
laborei with wonderful fidelity and skill to awaken 
his hearers to a profound sense of their sinful state, and 
at thesame time, with wonderful felicity and the most 


ingenious and diversified modes of presentation, to 


exhibit Christ in all the beauty of his person and his 
power and willingness to save. Of these themes he 
never seemed to weary, and in his handling of them 
kept himself ever fresh and warm; rather gaining in 
richness of eloquence and power to move than becom- 
ing trite and conventional, as years went on. 

I should omit what was perhaps the most impressive 
characteristic of Payson, and that which pre-eminently 
give bim influence over men, if I failed to speak 
of the manifest depth and intensity of his own spirit- 
ual life. Few ministers have better illustrated the 
saying, ‘‘full of faith and of the Holv Ghost.” Tohfs 
divine anointing, as & seemed, this Christ-like eleva- 
tion of spirit which breathed always in his prayers, 
alike in private and in public, was recognized by all 
who came in contact with him, and pervaded all his 
ministrations. It secured him the sincere respect of 
those who were offended at the plainness and urgency 
with which he pressed the message of God’s word. In 
it lay ‘‘th® hiding of his power.” His hearers saw in 
him a true messenger of God and felt that his lips had 
been touched with fire from off the altar, and involun- 
tarily they gave him reverence. When with a deep 
and solemn earnestness he called them to repentance, 
or persuaded them as disciples to faithful Christian 
living and a holy walk with God, they saw that he 
spoke out of a heart full of C.rist-like tenderness and 
with the yearniogs of an overfl »wing love. This gave 
him their unbounded confidence, so that he was to 
them, it may almost be said, ‘‘as an angel of God, 
even as Obrist Jesus,” like Paul to the Galatians. 


That Dr. Payson’s piety Jacked in some degree the 
elements of cheerfulness and joy was certainly true. 
He had constitutionally, it would seem, a tendency 
to melancholy, and almost from the beginning of his 
ministry suffered constantly from the influence of 
ill health. His fervent religious affections, which 
habitually brought him into aclose sympathy with 
Christ, and so often set his soul aglow with adoration 
and love, instead of producing morbid .- feeling evi- 
dently did much to counteract its influence. Yet, after 
all, his countenance expressed less of the peace of 
God that passeth understanding, and the sunshine 
which should accompany triumpLant faith and hope, 
than might have been expected in the case of one so 
saintly in his general character. ‘* That your joy may 
be full,” was Christ’s wish for his own. A _ world of 
troubl d and aching hearts are most attracted to a 
Christian life when they see in the experiences of 
others its power to change despondency and griefs 
into a’ iding hope and gladness. While a Christian 
minister who does not exhibit in his life and ministry 
a cChastened seriousness of apilit must lose the 
respect of his hearers, one who represents the life of 
God as invested with asomber and gloomy coloring 
will give his hearers a false impression of its nature, 
and may repel them from it. Puayson’s pensiveness 
did not settleinto gloom. But evenin the midst of the 
intense physical sufferings his closing years he had 
Visions of the celestial glory. and expressed in his own 
burning words emotions of joy that showed his faith 
triumphant and the blesseduess of heaven, of which 
he hit so often spuken eloquently to others, already 
begun within himself. 

lt is something to the writer to be able to recall the 
Countenance, the to. es aud the apustolic bearing of 


‘such a man, and to think of the noble and enduring 
influence he exerted. It will be mure to the reader, | 


if be shall emulate the glowing ardor with which this 
man devoted Lis uucommoun powers to the Master's 
service, shall reprodtce his exalted character, and 
shall leave as luminous a track behind when the work 
of earth is done. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN MEXICO. 


By Tuomas A. JaNvIER. 

OMETHING less than three centuries ago those 
stuut-lhearted missonaries, the Franciscaa Broth- 
crs, barefooted, brown-guwned, and girded with knot- 
ted ropes, entered upon and assumed possession of 
this laud for the glory of Gud and the profit of Rome. 
The headquarters of the mission was established here 
at Santa Clara, an Indian pueblo that stands to-day 
much as it did then: a score or so of adube houses 
grouped angularly upon a promuntory that juts out 
into the beautiful Ri» Grande valley from tue foc t-hills 
of the Gangre de Curisto range. Iu all directions the 
mouutaius rise, encircliugly, sharp or soft iu Sutline 
us they are near or far; stauding clear in the crisp 
suulight against the intensely blue sky. To the north, 
six or eight miles away, where the river bends, they 
close lugether, so that there is uo break apparent in the 
regular file of peaks. Tv the south, in the very center 
of the vailey, cutting off the view sharply, rises a 
squure mouutain with perpendicular walls, and level, 
battlemented crest—a natural fortress which half the 
world might garrison and hold against the universe. 
From a distance it is hard to believe that this moun- 
tain of San Juan de Lifonze is not of man’s creation, 
30 eVen does it appear io proportion, so true in line. 
With the sunlight playing warmly upon its gray 
walls, and leaping thence downward into the. abun- 
dant greenery of the broad valley where the riverruns, 
the mountain plays its part in the landscupe much as 
the Ruine castles play theirs—only far more grandly. 
With this sweep of mountain tops aguinat the sky, and 
with this strange and beautiful mouutain in the middle 
distance, the view from Saata Ciara is singularly satis 
fying. No wonder that the good Fra=ciscans, tuough 
Luey had the whole country to chuose from, elected to 

build their first chapel and their own home here. 

It is a moot point whetuer the church of San Miguel, 
in Santa Fé, or this chapel of Santa Clara is the older. 
Both were built, however, about the year 1595; but in 
point of importance, as the headquarters of the mis 
sion in New Mexico, Santa Clara takes precedence. 
Hence went forth the brown-gowned missionaries to 
convert the round-abuout pagaus—not heathen, for the 
Indiaus then as now were well housed—from their 
idolatry to a living faith .n a loving God; going at first 
fearfully, with their lives ia their hands, yet also bold 
because of the message that they brought, and because 
of the power by which they were sustained; and in 
later times waxing lustful of riches and forbidden 
carnalities, and so stirring up against themselves the 
destruying anger of the people that had reverently and 
well entreated them while they went holy on their 
ways. This little adobe chapel, but thirty by twenty 
feet square, with its adjoining adobe convent of a 
degen cells, was the counterpart bere in New Mexico 
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of the church of the Ara Coli in Rome—the capital 
here of the Franciscan colony, as the Roman estab- 
lishment is the capital of all the Franciscan colonies 
in the world. And standing now in the chapel of 
Santa Clara, surrounded by visible signs of the deca- 
dence, the collapse of the Spanish power, one strong 
enough to write it might well conceive the intention of 
writing a history of this strange exotic that rooted, 
vrew, and so brilliantly blossomed upon American 
shores; that withered fruitless and utterly has died 
away: just as Gibbon, standing in the church of the Ara 
Ceeli, in the midst of the wreck of ancient Rome, con- 
ceived his intention of writing the ‘‘ Decline and Fall.” 

It is saddening to perceive how little lasting good 
has come of the labor and self-sacrifice of the mission- 
aries; for, whatever the mission eventually became, 
the pure purpose and zeal of its founders, and of those 
who followed for at least half a century after, cannot 
be doubted. In theory all Mexicans are Roman Cath- 
olics. With scarcely an exception they conform to the 
essential outward observances of the church. They 
are vigorous attendants at mass, and vigorously assist 
in its celebration; they are careful to bring their chil- 
dren to baptism and to contirmation; they hold that a 
wedding cannot be valid unless sanctioned by a priest’s 
blessing, and they are far more exact than the average 
Protestant is in giving their money, or money’s worth, 
for the enjoyment of these and other religious privi- 
leges ; though, to be sure, they know that unless they 
do pay the privileges will be denied to them. (In New 
Mexico the blessing of Heaven is to be had only 
C.O.D.). But within this sheil of religious formality 
the kernel, if it ever existed, has withered away. The 
people are good-natured and obliging, as utterly lazy 
people usually are, for the simple reason that it is 
easier to say yes than no; but no part of their kind- 
liness proceeds from religious influence, still less from 
moral principle. They have a great passion for steal- 
ing, these simple, good-natured souls, and that they 
do not give it freer vent is because there is not much 
that is worth stealing amorg themsclves, and to steal 
from Americans is apt to be attended by rather serious 
consequences. Experience has taught them that the 
revolver to be found in cvery American’s bip-pocket is 
more than a match for their knives. Moreover, they 


will lie with an irrepressible volubility : they will do 
- their best to cheat in a trade; and the marriage vows 
which they are so careful to have blessed by the 


Church are violated without a moment's hesitation or 
moment's after-thought of regret. As a_pcople, 
despite their three centuries of religious traiving, they 
are not a religious success. It must be understood 
that these general observations apply mainly to the 


' lower classes ; to those who before our cong vest of the 


region were peovns. But this slave class constitutes by 
far the larger part of the Mexican population of the 
Territory ; the exceptions are so few that they cannot 
have any appreciable effect upon the mass. 

It is about as hopeless to attempt to make thinking 
citizens out of our Mexican fellow-countrymen as it is 
to attempt to make thinking Christians out of them. 
They have no more conception of the form and pur- 
poses of the government under which they live than 
the emancipated slaves had when they were made men 
and voters; and they can be led or driven or bought 
as easily as the freed slaves were. They regard an 
election as a pretty good sort of a ‘‘ fiesta,” because it 
affords a desirable opportunity to get drunk without 
paying anything; but the majority probably have only 
the vaguest sort of conception who or what they are 
voting for, and probably not one man in a thousand 
could give an intelligent reason for his vote. To be 
sure, it is not necessary to go all the way to New 
Mexico to find this abuse of the ballot. A good deal 
is known about it already in New York, and experi- 
ence in this direction probably will enlarge as the 
years goon. But in New York the sins of the ballot 
have been deliberately planned and skillfully executed 
—which makes them greater morally but less intellect- 
ually. They have not been blunders, but crimes; and 
while a blunderer never can be made into a good citi- 
zen, a clever criminal may be reformed and made into 
a very good one indeed. And when the abuse of the 
ballot has gone too far in New York the mass of good 
citizens has been aroused to action and has asserted 
its right to good government. In New Mexico a moral 
spasm of this sort is impossible. If political ruin 
threatened the whole country, and these, our New 
Mexican fellow-citizens, were exhorted to arise and 
save it, they would but smile in their pleasant, good- 
natured way, and, while rolling a fresh cigarita, 


would make the reply that ever is on their lips ; - 
answer that question. If she would only tell Miranda\| 


where exertion of any sort is demanded of them: 
Poco tiempo a little while !”) 

This carelessness of religion and of country crops 
out again in another form in the constant carelessness 
of the ordinary affairs of daily life. Of all the slip- 
shod households in the world, the most slipshod are 
Mexican. The mainstay of every family is a bit of 


ground, an acre or thereabouts, whereon are grown 


beans, squashes, chile, and the Indian corn of which 
the unfailing atole is made. If the family is rich, it 
will rejoice in the possession also of a singularly un- 
prepossessing-looking little pig—that lives mainly on 
air and hard usage, and that, dying, dries into forlorn 
little shoulders and hams, which are greatly prized. 

The cultivation of the ground is a good deal a matter 
of chance. Ina spasmodic sort of way it does get at- 
tended to, the women and children being the most ac- 
tive workers in the fields. People who belong to the 
aristocratic, the pig class, usually have also a horse or 
two, or a burro, and some goats and sheep; and these 
rich folk grow yearly a few acres of wheat. But for 
the most part only beans and corn are grown, and an 

acre is regarded as rather a good-sized farm. The 

shiftlessness of the people is strikingly apparent 

in the large amount of rich land that is left untilled. 

There is no excuse for this waste. The irrigating ditch, 

which suflices for a part of the field—all farming here 

is carried on by means of irrigation—would suftice for 

the whole of it; and now that the railroad from Den- 

ver has got down here, communication is established 

with a market capable of absorbing the entire produc- 

tion of the Rio Grande valley at prices which would 

make the eyes of a hardened New Jersey farmer fairly 

dance in his head. But the easy-going Mexican scorns 

the potentiality of growing rich, if not exactly be- 

yond the dreams of avarice, at leust beyond the 

possibility of future want. All that he will work 

for is a bare hand-to-mouth living. Not an inch more 

of land than is required for his actual needs wilt he 

till. If he is asked why he does not grow berries and 

fruits for the Denver and Leadville markets, he will 

answer with that other phrase which plays so impor- 

tant a part in his vocabulary: ‘‘Whoknows?” Or he 

will say, pleasantly, that he é going to grow berries 

and fruits for sale—‘‘in a little while.” The laziness | 
of the fields goes into the houses, Nothing is done 

that possibly can be left undone; and the rule uni- 
formly in operation is to put off till to-morrow every- 

thing that ougiit to be done to-day. The daily three 

meals—heaven only knows where they come from!— 

are attended to with an approach to regularity, and 

around these relatively fixed centers the other affairs 

of daily life chaotically revolve; and the same good 

genius who. saves drunken men and children from 

harm seems to protect these happy-go-lucky Mexicans, 

too. 

Truly, the labor of the Franciscan brothers was alto- 
gether wasted ; the pagans to whom they came as mis- 
sionaries are pagans still. Knowing nothing of those 
three strong passions which lie at the very foundation 
of our Saxon civilization—love of religion, love of 
country, and love of home—they drift aimlessly along 
from the place where their cradles ought to be, but 
usually are not, to their graves. And yet they manage, 
somehow or another, these unkempt, il!-smelling lotus 
eaters, to have a right good time of it their journey 
through. Amaranth and moly grow wild down here, 
and our New Mexican fellow-countrymen take to beds 
of this sort naturally. 

SanTA CLARA, New Merico. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
MIRANDA’S PE RPLEXITY. 


HE Deacon and his wife called in last night, and 

as we were sitting round the great new-fangled, 

old-fashioned fire-place which Jennie has had made in 

my library I took out of my pocket this letter, which 

came to me in a recent mail, and read it aloud. 1 

wanted to know what the Deacon would say to my fair 
but troubled correspondent : 


Iam a young woman of twenty-four years. I have alimited edu- 
cation ; have to work for my living. I have sisters who always have 
admiring friends. I always have none. I try to be attractive. | 
spend all the money I can get to make myself so. I have a piano, 
and have been taking lessone on it foralong time, but it seems as 
though Ican’t learn. I dress well—better than my sisters. I visit 
more, and go to more parties than they, yet they have regular call- 
ers, when I, with all that 1 can do to win one, have none. Occasion- 
ally | manage to win one; but he never comes more than two or 
three times, then [am left without a beau. I can’t understand why 
it is that my sisters are never without lovers, while I never have one, 
I have two sisters married and expect to have two more (all I have) 
married soon. They never went to any trouble to secure lovers. 
Will you please to tell me why it is so—that is, why it is that they, 
not seeming anxious to have beaux, bave them, while I try my best 
to get one, yet cannot keep one? Iam miserable. I don't want to 
live single all my life. What must I do to be attractive? I am 
wretched. Will you please tell me what course to pfrsue in order to 
be attractive? T'lease give some comfoit through your paper, and 
oblige MIRANDA. 


‘I have been trying,” I said, ‘‘to get Jennie to 


how she caught me Miranda’s fortune would be 
made.” 


It was lucky for me that the fire-place is a big and / 


broad one, and that Jennie was on one side and Ion 
the other, or I should have had my ears boxed for my 
impertinence. 

‘‘For my part,” said the deacon’s wife, ‘‘I am sorry 


for Miranda. Nothing seems tome so hard to bear as 
heart hunger. There is a young girl hungry for love, 
and not knowing how to get it, or why she fails. I 
think it is the very worst form of starvation.” 

‘That is very charitable,” said the Deacon; “but | 
don’t see in that letterthe least sign of heart hunger. 
What she is hungry for is admiration. She wants to 
be admired, not to be loved, and the very way not to 
get admiration is to try for it. She spends all her money 
on dress, not because dress is an expression of taste 
but because she wants to be attractive to young men. 
She studies music, not because she gets pleasure from 
it, or wants to give pleasure to others, but because she 
wants admirers. She goes into society not because she 
is sociably inclined, but because she wants a beau. She 
is a fisher of men, and the more she angles the less 
likely she will be to catch.” 

**You are too hard on her, my dear,” said the Dea- 
con’s wife. ‘‘She is just like all of us women. We 
all want to get husbands when we are,young; and we 
all want to keep them after we have got them. And it 
is just all we can do to either get a lover or keep a 
husband; and the worst of it is we must never let 
anybody know what we want. I declare it is quite 
refreshing to find one girl that speaks right out what 
thousands of girls feel but would not acknowledge 
—no, not on the rack. 

‘‘ For my part,” said I, ‘‘I do not see. why Miranda's 
request is not eminently reasonable. Everybody is 
perpetually saying that the noblest ofiice of a woman 
is that of a wife and mother, and everybody is poking 
fun at old maids. Religion chimes in with society in 
the same direction. Moses says God made woman to 
be a helpmeet for man, and Paul says that the man 
was not created for the woman but the woman for the 
man. Education goes with religion. Pretty nearly all 
our systems of woman schooling are conducted with 
reference to making her attractive and helping her to 
get beaux and lovers, and in due time a busband. 
Pray, why shouldn't she take hold and help, and do the 
best she can?” 

‘*The chief end of woman,” said the Deacon oracu- 
larly, ‘‘is to glorify man and enjoy him forever.” 

‘That it is our chief end to glorify man,” said the 
Deacon’s wife, ‘‘we are taught from infancy by our 
fethers, but our husbands very soon teach us that we 
are not to enjoy him forever, but rather that he is ap- 
pointed to chastise us for our sins and discover unto us 
the hidden strength of corruption and deceitfulness of 
our hearts, that we may be humbled.” . 

The Deacon’s wife is more than a match for the Dea- 
con any day in the Westminster Confession. : 

‘*I do not think, Deacon, you do Miranda justice,” 
said Jennie. ‘‘Indeed, I do not believe a man can do 
any woman justice. He cannot know how we long 
for some one to lean upon; some one whom we may 
love and who will love us; some one to whom we can 
give ourselves, speaking our full love to him by word 
and deed without being unwomanly. He cannot know 
what a prisoner a woman is who is shut up in herself ; 
or how all the best part of her nature is put to a linger- 
ing death when she has no lover, and no one, therefore, 
to whom she can pour forth love, and on whom she 
can lavish love.. So he always makes fun of our 
school-girl attachments and our fondness for novels 
and poetry, and our ill-concealed want of lovers and 
beaux, and our poor endeavors to make ourselves at- 
tractive without seeming to do so.” 

‘¢ Those are my sentiments, exactly,” said the Dea- 
con’s wife, ‘*only you express them and I could not. 
Listen to her, Deacon; it is as true as Gospel.” But 
the Deacon needed no exhortation; he was listening. 

‘*OFf one thing you may be sure,” continued Jennie ; 


are as frank as this one. There is only one counsel 
to give to her, and I wish some one might do it.” 

Whereat I caught up a bit of paper from the table 
and proceeded to take down a note of the counsel. 

‘If Miranda wants to be admired and loved, let her 
do something worthy of admiration, and be something 
worthy of love. Let her forget herself. Let her for- 
get beaux and lovers. Let her cease to dread living 
single. Let her remember that an unhappy marriage 
is death on the rack. Let her cease to study how to 
attract and begia to study how to serve. Let her do 
good and be good; sacrifice herself; live for others: 
be helpful, in her home, her church, her Sunday- 
school. Let her be willing to lose her life and she will 
find it. Let her cease to care for admirers and she 
will be surprised to find admirers beginning to care 
for her.” 

‘‘Not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly array,” murmured the Deacon, ‘‘but, which be- 

\cometh women professing godliness, with good 
works!” 
Above al!.” continued Jennie, “let her remember 


admirers and lovers. Let her remember that admira- 
tion never yet fed a woman’s heart, and love never 


failed tu satisfy it. Let her remember that neither 


‘*society is full of Mirandas, though not many of them — 


the difference between admiration and love; between | 
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dress nor piano-playing, nor even personal beauty and 
social accomplishment can give her what her woman’s 
heart really is famishing for—love. Let her learn the 
meaning of Mrs. Browning’s interpretation of the 
true woman’s heart.” 

And Jennie turned to the book-case just behind her 
and took down alittle blue and gold edition of Mrs. 
_ Browning’s poems and read these lines: 

** If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

* I love her for her smile... her look, ... her way 

Of speaking gently, ... fora trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and, certes, brought 

A certain sense of ease in such a day !’ 

But love me for love's sake, that evermore ; 

Thou mayst love on throuzh love’s eternity.” 

That ended our symposium. I think we all agreed 
that Jennie was right, though no one spoke approval or 
dissent. Iam sure she was right. I know that she 
described the way she made me her lover years ago, 
and has kept me her lover ever since. 

Yours, etc., 

WHEATHEDGE, N. Y. 


Latovs, 


RECALLED. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
T VER beside me, by day, by night, 
In shade or shine, 
Has an angel stood in a robe of light ; 
And, with voice divine, 
This is the soug she has sung to me; 
The luring song of joys to be: 


‘* Instead of the white sand stretching hot 
To your weary feet, 
There will be a pleasant shaded spot ; 
And spreading sweet 7 
Before your eyes there will be serene 
Fair ineadows, clothed in restful green. 


‘* Tnstead of the heavy cloud you'll see 
The sky’s own blue; 
Instead of the driving rain there’ll be 
The gentle dew ; 
Instead of the wind so loud and high 
Will be breezes soft as a lullaby. 


**Though the stream has long been winding, wait; 
For just below 
There must be a sunny reach of straight 
Iknow. I know 
It ls wild and rough, but ‘twill surely smile, 
Softly and sweet, in a little while.” , 


Ob, Hope, I name you a cheat. You say 
Wait, wait, and wait, 
Till the night, or until another day. 
It is too late ; 
I am sick of you—you and your cheating power. 
cast you away from this very hour. - 


What have I done! [ can never bear 
This burning sand! 
These rough, steep banks, this angry alr, 
This empty land! 
Life bas grown so hard. Alack! alack! 
Come back, sweet cheat! come back, come back ! 


JEAN PROMOTER. 
By Mes. E. Barr. 
CHAPTER I. | 


‘Fear God and keep his commandments; for this is the whole 

duty of man.”—Kcclesiastes xil., 13. 
HE Promoter farm-house has stood for near 
three hundred years on a low spur of the Cheviot 
Mountains. It has a strip of fir woods behind it, and 
a strip of garden, inclosed by a low stone wall, in front. 
In the season this garden is a pleasant spot, full of 
warm scents of ripe fruits and roses and lavender; in 
the winter it is almost as desolate as the great brown 
moors and mountains among which it lies. The house 
itself has the rude strength of the age in which it was 
built. The walls are of huge gray stones, strongly 
cemented; the doors of solid oak ; the windows small 
casements glazed only with lozenge-shaped bits of 
glass set in very broad bands of lead. 

But the Promoter farm-house has a history of which 
its owners are very proud. In the great struggle of the 
early Covenanters it had been a safe rendezvous and 
resting-place for the persecuted saints. Martyrs and 
heroes had tarried within its walls. Elias Promoter had 
been with the famous sixty thousand who, in a.p. 1630, 
*‘hand o’er head,” passed the solemn League and 
“Covenant. Andrew Promoter had gone forth with 
Richard Cameron ‘‘in defense of ‘an oppressed kirk 


and a broken covenant,” and found, with his leader, a 
noble grave in the wild, lonely Airs Moss. At Drum- 
clog, at Bothwell, at Dunkeld and Edinburgh the 
Promoters had done their part well. And they were 
as proud of this their spiritual loyalty as the Netherbys 


of Netherby Castle were of their Border fights and mid- | 


night raidings. 
The Promoters had never been counted noble, or 


even rich; but they had always been respected and | 


respectable. 


Eight hundred acres of land was their | 


own, without bond or due on it; most of it mountain | 
land, covered with the hardy Cheviot sheep, but this — 
was enriched by a broad fringe of meadow and wheat 


fields where the mountain touched the valley. 
At the beginning of the present century Matthew 
Promoter came into his heritage. James Promoter, 


queer. old delf and earthenware. 


his father, had followed Cumberland’s troopers to the | 


fatal field of Culloden. Truly it had cost him a pang 
to draw his sword against his native prince, but the 
Stuarts were the enemies of his faith, and ‘*‘ Jerusalem 
which is above” was the native land of his soul. Be- 
tween national prejudice and religious conviction no 
Promoter had ever had a moment’s hesitation. Still 
he thanked God that his son Matthew’s life had fallen 
in pleasanter times. When he gave up the farm to 
Matthew persecution was past, liberty of conscience 


assured, the Stuart dynasty—source of so much woe— | 


was nothing but a passionate remembrance. 

However, Matthew was heir to the nature and tradi- 
tions of his family as well as to their house and land. 
He was a stern man, living under circumstances where 
sternness was not the quality most desirable. All 
respected, though but few loved him. But Matthew 
was not 2 man whose happiness depended on popular 
estimation. To do his duty and be at peace with his 
own conscience was more to him than the doffing of 
hats on the roadside or the ‘‘ cracking” of friends round 
his ingle. People wondered greatly when Maggie 
Johnston, a timid, gentle woman, frail and lovely as a 
Cheviot blue-bell, chose him from among handsomer 
and richer suitors. But Maggie made no mistake. 


Matthew loved her with an intensity and depth for | 


which earth has no language and time no measure. 

Twenty years they lived together in perfect content; 
then Maggie died, leaving behind her a son scarce 
three months old, and two daughters. She had had 
other children, but they had gone before her, and she, 
it seemed to Matthew, had been only too glad to follow 
them. He half resented her eager anticipation of eter- 
nal joys. Was she not leaving him alone? He had 
given up his children with resignation, but his wife's 
loss seemed to break his life intwo. ‘‘ But it is God’s 
will, Dominie,” he said, with a dour face, ‘‘ and there 
is nae winning past it.” 

Beside this unquestionable reason, there was the son 
she had left; his only son, the heir to the house and 
land and name so dearto him. No duke could have 
looked on his baby representative as more important, 
or with greater hopes, and “for the little lad’s sake,” he 
told himself ‘‘he must thole bravely the dispensation 
that had befallen him.” . 

Still he thought in his secret heart that the Lord’s 
hand had been very heavy on him. The last year had 
brought him sorrow upon sorrow. In the early part 
of it he had lost in a great snow-storm nearly two hun- 
dred sheep. When the men were cutting the wheat 
harvest, his youngest daughter, Jessie, had married 
clandestinely a man to whom he had forbidden her to 
speak ; a man neither of her race nor her faith—who 
painted pictures of dancing Graces and pagan deities, 
and about whom there were even vague rumors con- 
cerning play-houses and play-acting. Jessie had been 
his pet lamb, and he felt her desertion keenly, but his 
personal loss had been only a part of the great sorrow. 
Jessie’s folly, he considered, had stained a name spot- 
less in the country-side for three centuries. His anger 
had been even greater than his grief. He was still 
chafing under this shame when his wife died. She 


had been long ailing, but the end came at last like a | 


shock. 

And Matthew’s grief for her was not untinged with 
remorse. He remembered, when too late, how, in the 
satisfaction of his own anger, he had forgotten to share 
her sorrow for her lost daughter. 

‘* You hae dropped my puir Jessie from your pray- 
ers, gudeman,” she had said only the day before she 
died, ‘‘but I'll soon be where I’ll pray for her e’en on 
the steps o’ the altar.” And he had seen the large tears 
rolling down her wan cheeks and had not heeded 
them. Now God had wiped them away. She would 
need a comforter no more. For himself, he submitted. 
It was God’s will. That, in the end, always sufficed 
for Matthew. And there was also the farm and the 
little lad to live for—and Jean. Jean was an after- 
thought, for Jean had never needed thought. She had 
ever been the one to take it for others. It was over 
Jean’s bed poor Jessie had hung with falling tears the 
night she went away. It was in Jean’sear the dying 
mother had whispered her last desires. It was Jean’s 
hands that kept the house so spotless, and made the 


dairy the wonder of the fell-side. Jean had been her 
mother’s right hand, and Jean was yet her father’s 
strength and counsellor; although Matthew never 
thoughf of her in this light, and would-have resented 
such an assertion if any one had dared to make it. 

She was his eldest child, and on the day in which I 
introduce her to my readers twenty-seven years old. 
The day was a bright, cold one in November. There 
had been a slight snow in the morning, and the brown 
garden and moor looked as if seen through a white 
veil. But the long, low room which is the ‘‘ house- 
place” of the Promoter farm was a pleasant place tu 
look into. Its great rafters were full of goodly hams 
and bunches of sweet herbs. Its walls were gay with 
copper and pewter utensils, and oaken racks full of 
A bright fire of coal 
and peat blazed in the wide fire-place, and the spotless 
sanded tloor was brightened by a strip of home-made 
carpet and a large hearthrug of white sheep-skins. 

On this strip‘of carpet stood Jean, stepping with a 
strong, alert grace to and fro before her ‘*muckle 
wheel,” and singing in a plaintive voice the saddest and 
grandest of all Scotch Laments :— 

‘* There’s nae Covenant noo, lassie, 

There’s nae gude Cargill, 

Nor holy Sabbath preaching 
Upon the martyrs’ hill. 

There’s nae Covenant noo, lassic, 
There’s nac Coverant noo, 

The solemn League and Covenant 
Is a’ broken through.” 

She was not at all conscious of the complaining 
pathos in her voice, she was not thinking of the Cov- — 
enanters, but, her nature being poetic, she was render- 
ing the old hymn of her people with the passionate 
regret that inspired it. Nor did she know how in 
her grand dofic simplicity she suggested some house- 
hold deity of Homeric days. For Jean was a magnif- 
icent woman, in her plain gray winsey dress, her thick 
brown hair cerefully snooded, and her spotless lawn 
kerchief crossed over her breast. Her fine arms, long 
and strong, and rapid in their movements, were the 
embodiment of the cherishing idea; they were the 
very arms to cradle helpless infancy, to bear up the 
weak, and to pillow the sick. Her face, though large 
and brown, was very handsome, her stature tall and 
nobly formed. Jean was one of those women of 
ample being who are ordained for help and for conso- 
lation. 

As she stepped to and fro, singing to the droning of 
the wheel, she frequently glanced at the clock. It 
struck three. She walked to the door and looked long 
and anxiously over the hills; then she resumed her 
work, but without the song. In an hour she set aside 
her wheel hastily, and again looked out. The air was 
very still, and the bark of a sheep dog far away on the 
hills only intensified the silence. Then she walked 
thoughtfully into the kitchen. An old woman sat 
smoking over the peat fire. 

‘*‘Phemie, I see naught at all o’ fayther and our wee 
Jamic, and I’m feared there is a storm brewing. The 
dogs are faulding the sheep, and they ken.” 

Phemie rose at once and went to the door. Slowly 
she turned her wrinkled face to the hills, and then to 
the moors. ‘‘There’s a storm coming up from auld 
Solway, lass. There’ll be snow, and plenty o’ it, in 
half an hour. I wish t? Maister was by Johnston’s 
Scaur. It’s an ill bit, and his sight isna what it was, 
though he ’ll no hear tell o’ that!” 

Jean had turned quickly, and in a few moments she 
appeared with her dress well kilted, and her plaid 
tightly folded over her head and breast. ‘I’m awa’ 
to look for them, Phemie; you'll keep the fires and a’ 
else as they should be, and oh! Phemie, think 0’ wee 
Jamie and pray for their safety.” 

‘‘T’se do my duty, Jean; but, lass, the purposes 0’ 
God canna be changed by an auld wife’s tear. Our 
part is to say, ‘Thy will be done.’” 

But Jean was out of hearing before Phemie had fin- 
ished her admonition; and with a heart which had 
sunk below all her reasoning, and which would only 
answer her forebodings, she was hurrying down the 
hill-side amid the first flakes of the coming snow- 
storm. Happily, there was no wind, and the moor 
once reached she knew her way acros3 it without a 
doubt. It soon became quite dark, but all was so 
still that she was sure if her father had been on the 
moor track he must have heard and answered her 
repeated calls. A rapid walk of two miles brought 
her to a narrow pass overhanging a stony ravine 
nearly one hundred feet deep, and here she frequently 
paused, cautiously felt her way to its extreme edge, 
and peering over called loudly her father’s and her 
brother’s names. There was a sort of sighing wind in 
this narrow gorge, but Jean’s keen ears detected on it 
a mournful tone of human agony. 

‘‘They are at the fell bottom,” she said, with that 
certainty with which we realize a dreaded presenti- 
ment. Then she stood a moment to consider how 
most speedily to help them. She could go back a 
quarter of a mile and enter the gorge from that end, 
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or she could go ona mile further and enter it from 
the village. She chose the latter course. At the vil- 
lage she could get lights and help, and she felt sure 
they were needful. Swiftly and steadily she went 
onward, with head bent down but heart uplifted. 
She had. come to an hour of life in which she forgot 
her creed and her catechism, and just clung to the 
very robe of ber Saviour. Running, and praying as 
she ran, she soon reached the village Change House, 
and with parted lips and gleaming eyes she pushed 
open the door and told her tale. In a moment half a 
dozen men were pulling their bonnets over their brows 
and reaching down their plaids. The Change-wife lit 
their lanterns, aud put into Jean's hand a flask of 
whiskey. ‘It is a’ of twa hours since they left, 
woman,” she said, ‘‘and oh! the bonnie bit bairn ; he 
was that sweet this afternoon. [ll ne’er forget 


him!” 
Jean shook her head pitifully and went out with her 


helpers. They had not far to go. Halfway up the 
gorge they found Matthew with his little seven-years- 
old son in bis arms. Tie lad lay without sense or 
motion, but the father, with a broken arm and a ter- 
ribly crushed ankle, had managed to get the child into 
the neuk of his plaid and was trying to hirple home- 
wards with him. But when Jean and help came, the 
avony he was enduring mastered him. He saw Jean 
lay his little Jamie against her heart, and then he too 
lost all consciousness. His friends made a hammock 
of their plaids and bore him homeward; but Jean, 
with her brother folded in her strong arms, was far 
before them. When the men reached the farm-house 
with Matthew, Jean had had little Jamie in a hot bath 
and was tenderly rubbing his small coid limbs before 
the glowing fire. But no sign of consciousness came 
into the wide-open eyes, and when the Doctor bent 
over him he shook his head mournfully and turned 
away to attend to the father’s more hopeful injuries. 

Alas, what days of agony followed that weary 
night! To Matthew’s broken limbs was added an 
acute rheumatic fever. He bore all with a dour pa- 
tience which had its foundation on the rock of his 
faith—the will of God. 

“Shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord 
and not evil?” he said to Phemie, and the o:d Camer. 
Onian answered steadily, ‘‘ The evil is good, Matthew, 
if we kent it; and though he slay us we maun still 
trust in him.” 

But Matthew’s faith had a still harder test to meet. 
After many days of suffering he was told that Jamie 
would live; but the doctor said the words mournfully, 
and Jean wept bebind her apron. Then he looked to 
old Puemie, and she could but give him the comfort 
she had always found sufficient: ‘* tt is the Lord, Mat- 
thew ; he must aye do what seems good to him.” 

‘** Bring me Jamie here.” 

And they brought him. At the first glimpse he 
seemed to be the same bright, lovely boy whom he had 
taken so proudly with bim to the village that fatal day. 
But in another moment Matthew had measured the 
depth of his trial. The child would never be more 
than achild. Tue light of intellect was gone from the 
large blue eyes. 

** Will he always be so, Doctor?” 

‘‘Always.” 

‘“*Thnen leave me, a’ of you. 
whose hand is so heavy on me.” 

It was not so much a request as a bitter cry; such 
acry asa child makes when he clings to the hand of 
the loving father who is chastising him. For two 
days he spoke to no one, he neither ate nor drank, but 
remained in solitude and darkness. But the struggle 
wus overthen. He had kissed the Hand that smote 
him, and been comforted above mortal comprehension. 

“Tv’s a’ right, Jean. Iam sati>fied.” 

Then he talked long and solemnly with her about 
the farm, and the lad’s future, and she answered: 

‘Before your G@od, and my God, I promise, fa, ther ; 
I will never leave him. I will never see a hair o’ his 
head wronged. I will never put any one’s pleasure 
before his.” 

‘* Not e’en Robert Grahame’s ?” 

“Not een Robert Grahame’s.” 

I= the exaltation of the moment she had, perhaps, 
not thought of all this promise might imply. Nor 
did its significance appear all at once. Matthew, after 
lingering a few painful, sorrowful weeks, was carried 
to his place among his fathers, and Jean was in every 
real sense the inheritor of the farm. Butto Jean her 
father’s request had far more authority than any legal 
right. She regarded herself, simply, as administra- 
tor for her brother. There had becu some slight im- 
provement in Jamic’s condition, »nd Matthew had 
taken it asa ground for hope. Whatever could be 
done for the boy, though the farm were sold to accom- 
plish it, she had pledged herself to do. All was hers 
in trust for Jamie’s relief or happiness, and the trust 
seemed to her a simple act of justice; her whole heart 


accepted it. 


Leave me wi’ him 


(Te be Continued.) 


The Home. 


A ROBIN DINNER. 
By E. J. L. 


OTICE this sweet expression. What does it 
mean? Perhaps it was suggested by the pretty 
E iglish custom of scattering crumbs at Christmas 
time on the steps of the churches, that the birds might 
gather there and be fed. Certainly the lady who gave 
4 bountiful Christmas dinner in her own home to 
sixty-eight of the poor little Jeft-out children coul1 
have called it by no tenderer name. S'e was herself 
a fragile invalid, our doctor's fair young bride: witha 
heart which waited upon every opportunity as it came 
to her of doing good. You shall hear the story of her 
dinner as it was told to me. 

‘Tam charged with a message for you. ‘The little 
lady’ desires to associate your sick room with her own 
in the Robin dinner she intends to give to sixty poor 
children some time in Christmas week. They must be 
such as will have no tree or dinner waiting for them 
anywhere elee. She bids me ask if you can find her 
six who will meet this requirement; and if you should 
know of three or four more, do not hesitute to say so. 
Sie hopes to make the day one which they can re- 
member joyfully all their lives, as the weary traveler 
remembers an Oasis in the desert. Her plans are nearly 
completed, and you shall bear more of them.” 

What wonderful plans they were! Dinner was to 
be served at one o'clock and to continue an hour. ‘A 
turkey is ordered for every five children,” the doctor 
said to me, laughing, ‘‘and if you do not think that is 
enough, we will have more!” After dinner there 
would be some entertainment, Jike a magic lantern, or 
Punch and Judy, and a Christmas tree and Santa 
Claus ; and the children were all to be sent for, and 
carried home before dark. Nothing was omitted in 
the loving thought of their hostess to make their wel. 
come perfect, as you will see. 

The owner of a large furniture wagon gladly joined 
this gracious service. He offered to lend it, and put in 
seats, and make it warm with straw, and ornament it 
with flags, and bring his horses into shining order. The 
distant children were to assemble in one place where 
he would find a full load waiting for him; those nearer 
the house were to be gathered one by one. When the 
day came, the air and streets were filled w:th soft, 
white, drifting snow, and the wagon was a sleigh in- 
stead, with merry bells to make the happy little ones 
happier still. 

The lady was lifted from her bed to the window to 
see the first arrival, and then her strength could do no 
more. During the weeks of preparation her young 
friends and bridesmaids had been her hands and feet 
to do her bidding, and now they were iu waiting to re- 
ceive her guests. Soon the second party came, and a 
well-known friend of neglected children brought sev- 
eral from New York. He had been told there would 
be a place for him and twelve more. They assembled 
in the billiard-room, and every outside wrap, where a 
child was so fortunate as to have onc, was made into a 
little bundle with a check attached, and a correspond- 
ing check was fastened to the owner. Svap and 
water and towels were provided and friends to take in 
charge the unwashed hands and taces. When all were 
ready, they descended te the room below and were 
placed at table, a sight which no one who saw them 
can. ever forget. Will they quite forget, themselves, 
this little heaven upon earth ? 

Oa three sides long tables had been made of boards 
and horses, covered with clean white cloth ; and on the 
fourth side, and in the center, stood the tables of sup- 
plies for distribution. There was a pause at first, and 
all waited for a moment in perfect stillness while these 
few words of blessing were read which bad come from 
the kind lady’s hand: 

‘*O God, our Father, bless these thy dear children, 
and the food they are given to eat. Forgive us our 
sins, and help us to be good, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

Then came another pause; for the hungry children 
were shy at first, and needed a cheery word from the 
doctor to put them at their ease. 

**Come, eat your dinner while it is hot!” 

Then, by concerted action, and with vigorous appe- 
tite, the good things began to disappear, especially the 
gravy, which doctors would call the ‘‘vehicle” to 
make all the rest just right, and so palatable. Per- 
haps no child was more than fourteen, and they ran 
down to very little ones, sv little that the turkey was 
cut for them in small pieces to be eaten with a spoon. 
A gay Japanese paper handkerchief was luid by each 
plate, to be used as a napkin. 

‘*Do not wipe your nose with it,” some one said to 
the boys. ‘It ia to wipe your lips with.” 

It was curious to see the almost universal order in 
which the children cleared their plates; first of cran- 
berry sauce, then of sweet potato, then of white po- 


tato, and last of turkey. There was roast beef, and 


there were some nice little buns, and tarts, and I do 
not know how much more. 

After a full hour spent at table, the children haq 
plenty of apples given them to take home, and then 
returned to the billiard-room to be farther entertained 
according to the programme. They were supposed by 
this time not to be hungry, nevertheless they contrived 
to eat their apples during the entertainment, and to 
keep somebody busy passing plates around to save the 
floor from the cores. 

First, an amateur, a genius at conjuring, delighted 
his audience with sleight-of-hand tricks. One of these 
was especially funny. To break some eggs into a pan, 
and cover it with another pan, and light an alcohol 
lamp under it to cook them; and when it was time 
for them to be sufficiently done, to uncover the pan 
and find no eggs at all, but a kitten! Finally, bells in 
the distance announced the coming of Santa Claus. 
the curtain was withdrawn which had concealed a 
Christmas-tree, and they saw it covered with bright 
cornucopias and little packages of useful things, such 
as tippets for the boys, and two or three yards of flin- 
nel for the girls. Happy little children! There is 
something to be said of them before we let them go. 
The band picked up in New York was the most inter. 
esting, because it was the most needy. | 

**One boy does all sorts of naughty things, and has 
been arrested twice for stealing. The little rascal has 
a drunken father and mother, and is dirty and trouble. 
some. There is a second boy who does very naughty 
things too. A gentleman took off a charm from his 
watch-chain a few days ago at an industrial school, and 
left it for the best boy to wear. And one day my 
young friend stole it, since there was no other way in 
which he could ever hope to gain possession; and 
now he says he has sold it for five cents. He also says 
he has lent it to a street-car conductor. Number 
three is adeformed girl, not very clean, with a drunken 
‘mother. She has had no Christmas. Number four 
has no parents, and lives on what he gets from restau- 
rants. He is not clean, and loves to ‘ play hookey.’ 
Then come two girls who never have any comfort at 
home, nor any lessons in keeping clean. And so on, 
through the others.” 

These met their conductor at his office, without 
knowing where they were to go.. He intended to tell 
them on the way, und to give them some lessons in 
manners besides, but to his surprise they were well- 
behaved. Several of them rose and offered their seats 
to ladies in the cars, and—it is a shame to write it!— 
the offers were accepted with no thanks in return. 
Two helped an old gentleman hunt for a ten cent piece 
he had dropped in the straw, and he did not give it to 
them, although he was heard to say that perhaps he 
oughtto. When the car stopped, the doctor was found 
standing on the corner in the driving snow to receive 
them and show them the way to the house. As he 
describes them, they came tumbling out of the car, the 
poorest of the poor, the very outcasts of humanity, but 
as happy as kings and queens. Some of them had 
scarcely clothes enough on to make it decent for them 
to be anywhere. One had come all the way without 
a hat; another with an overcoat which seemed the 
only thing he had on to cover him. Sume one pinned 
this garment together until dinner was over, and then 
in an adjoining room he was flannel shirted, and 
slipped into a pair of trowsers hastily provided, ‘and 
shot into his place again before his mates had had 
time to miss him. When they saw his transformation 
they looked him over with their wondering eyes. 

At length this happy day is ending, and the children 
must go back to their homes. When the large open 
sleigh departed with its load of twenty-five, it was 
from the side street, as more convenient, but they did 
not turn‘the corner laid out for them, they skirted the 
block, appeared in front of- the huuse, and gave the 
‘lady three rousing cheers. Then they were off, with 
the jingle of bells, and the crack of the whip, a bright 
xnd happy crowd, soon lost inthe mist of the snow 
flakes; not soon to be forgotten. ‘‘What a joyous 
way to celebrate His coming,” said one whose privi- 
lege it was to be there. 
Why do we not fill them up with precious things more 
perfectly than we do?” , 

Miny weeks after, when the doctor was out in his 
sleigh, and the street boys were “hitching on behind,” 
he looked up and saw one of them close beside him. 

‘*Halio!” said the boy. 

‘*Hallo! Who are you ”” said the doctor, not know- 
ing the face. 

‘**Didn’t we have a bully time!” said the boy. 

‘*When ?” said the doctor, still in the dark. 

** At the dinner.” said the oy. 

At the beautiful dinner! Muy many such be given 
in rich and and generous homes to the poor waifs who 
have so little share in Christmas pleasures anywhere. 
Division of labor, and care and thought in planning, 
will make the burden easy, and the reward is very 
great. A second Robin dinner will be given in the 


| same place, by the same friends, this year. It is in 


‘*What blessed moments! 
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sacred memory. Tbe young and gentle hostess las 
gone beyond their touch and sight. But a widening 
circle, beginning with those who knew her he t, will 
take up for the rest of their lives her loving care of 
the poor, and sick, and needy. The world is richer, 
and human hearts grow kinder, for all the sweetness 
which is sweetest because it is so sad, and saddest be- 
cause it is so sweet and glad. 

One almost a stranger has been permitted to gather 
up these scattered flowers, and lay them on her recent 


grave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Summer of 1881. 


THE TOMATO. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 
ERY many years ago our eldest brother went 
into one of the towns of New Jersey to teach. 

To alittle girl reared on the hills of dear old Massa- 
chusetts, and seldom many miles from home (for in 
those ancient days home was thought to be the best 
place for children), the idea of our brother going 50 
far awsy was heart-breaking. We had cried half the 
night after he had left, for surely we should never see 
him again. We went to school the next day, « most 
forlorn and sad-browed little damsel, and our school- 
mates at once gathered around, asking, 

‘¢What’s the matter, E—?” 

“Ob, dear! Brother A— has gone ’way off to Jersey!” 

If he had gone to the Feejee Islands, in danger of 
being eaten by cannibals, we couldu’t have been more 
disconsolate, until letters began to arrive from him. 
Not very often, for postage was then twenty-fivé cents 
a letter, but if he could send us a letter now and then 
Jersey couldn’t be so far off but he could get back 
when his year’s engagement expired. 
Ove day came a letter with some tiny seeds in it, and 
we were told that they were the seeds of the love- 
apple; that we must plant it aecording to the full 
directions he gave; and although the leaf was not very 
beautiful, or the odor attractive, yet by the time he 
came home those seeds would become bushy shrubs, 
laden with a bright red fruit very beautiful to 
the eye, but not good to eat; that the jady who gave 
the seeds thought the plant very ornamental in her 
garden. : 

For severa] years our brother’s gift, sent us from so 
far, was carefully nurtured and throve vigorously, and 
gave great delight when covered with the bright balls. 
They looked so pretty and so tempting that we one 
day ventured to bite a piece from one of them. The 
taste was so very strange and disagreeable tiat the 
piece flew from our mouth much sooner than it entered, 
and we ran in great terror to our mother, who was 
nearly as much alarmed, fearing the pretty balls were 

poisonous. 

‘Years after that we first saw the love-apple, or 
tomato, used as sauce for meats. We do not yet find it 
mentioned in the cook-books earlier than 1825; but 
that it has for a long time been largely cultivated in 
Portugal, and greatly appreciated, is very evident. In 
Portugal it received the name : f tomato, but is a native 
of South America, and it came to us under the name of 
love-apple. 

We have several times seen an account of how this 
fruit, now considered soindispen: able inculinary work, 
was first introduced into the States. Having seen this 
statement in various papers treating on household 
affairs we presume there must be a well-credited 
foundation for it. 

It is told that many years ago aman from the Bermuda 
Islands came to New York and from there wandered 
into Pennsylvania, where he was arrested for some 
dishonest act, found guilty, and sent to the jail in 
York Co., Pa. This man had with him some seeds 
which he had permission from the keeper to plant in 
the jailyard. He found the soil there rich, and the 
seeds sent up large plants of vigorous growth; but be- 
fore they matured his time of imprisonment expired, 
and he was discharged. No one had thought to in- 
quire the name or nature of the plants. 

These plants, after a wonderfully rapid growth, 
blossomed, and were soon full of fruit—large in size, 
brilliant in color, but entirely unknown to any one. 
As the fruit matured the color changed frem a light 
green to a rich red, and was a source of joy and admi- 
ration to the prisoners. The keeper’s wife cautioned 
them against eating any of it, fearing, however tempt- 
ing it might look, that it was poisonous. She had also 
promised the man who planted the seed that she would 

_be careful and preserve some specimens should he re- 
turn in season. 

When this strange fruit was fully ripe the Bermuda 
prisoner did pass that way, wishing to see his plants. 
Fin-ling the bushes banging full of fruit, he asked for 
salt, pepper and vinegar, and astonished all lookers-on 
by eating this strange fruit that had been thought so 
poisonous with great enjoyment asa most excellent 
salad. 


and considered most bealthy and nutritious. 


curiosity he had excited that this fruit was the love- 
apple, or tomato, and was thought a great luxury, 
was used in cooking in an infinite number of ways, 


After his explanation the lady carefully preserved 

the seeds, distributing them among her neighbors. In 

this way this now most popular esculent, it is said, was 

introduced into our country. But for years after that 

it was chiefly cultivated as an ornament in the garden, 

and seldom used for the table. After a long time, lit- 

tle by little, its table merits became understood and 
duly appreciated, and then it became a great favorite, 

and its merits spread far and wide. 

Doubtless we have around us many things grown as 
an ornamental shrub, or dug up as a noxious weed, 
that, did we but carefully examine and seek proper 
aid for investigation, would be found not only beauti- 
ful but a great addition to table luxuries; not a useless 
weed, but capable of being made valuable. No doubt 
many are carefully rooting out various kinds of fungi 
that spring up in a night, and are thought poi- 
sonous, while their next neighbors enjoy mushrooms 
daily. 

The ground under our Pyrus Japonica (Japan 
quince) is covered with fruit which smells very fra- 
grant, is more acid than a lemon, and as hard asa 
potato. They leave a pleasant perfume in a room, or 
drawer, where we sometimes place a few, but the rest 
have lain yexr after year on the ground under theshrub, 
and decayed. Last week a lady told us that a friend 
had made a few into a jelly, and found it very good. 
Inquiring of a friend who was well informed on such 
points if this fruit was at al’ itjurious, and being as- 
sured it was perfectly harmless, we have to-day sent a 
basket of the Japan quince to this friend, who is well 
qualified to make the experiment. So perhaps we may 
find in a few years this foreign jelly ranking among 
choice table luxuries. 


A LETTER SENSITIVE HUSBANDS 

NEED NOT READ. 

Dear Home: 

’}X\HERE are many who will echo the sentiments of 
your contributor on ‘the money question” as 

between men and women, and perhaps one or two 

thoughtful persons will be moved by it; but will it do 

more ? 

Every now and then such an article appears, and 
plenty of women could write plenty more, but men 
would be the last persons to read them. It is impossi- 
ble to make men understand, 

The story is toll of a farmer who was prosperous, 
and whose wife had worked early and late, as perhaps 
only a farmer’s wife can do, and contributed her full 
share to the prosperity. When it was suggested that 
her shawl was shabby, he coolly said: ‘* Wife, do get a 
new sh»wl, for it looks as if I could not afford to get 
decent things for you;” as if she were a mere depend- 
ent, to be dressed at his pleasure. Yet he meant no 
harm. It was only a habit be had. 

More than one woman has said, as one said to me 
—and she had even luxury about her—‘‘I’ | give any- 
thing if I only had a little money that was my very 
own.” 

Are men thoughtless, or worse? There was one 
woman who had a little money which her father had 
given her to be resérved for some case of need. It 
was especially set aside, and there was enough and to 
spare ; for on her side she had contributed to the capi- 
tal of a prosperous business. 

One day her husband asked her for this money and 
she gave itto him, and that was the end of it. He 
never dreamed of restoring it—or perhans could not. 

(And there are people who would see io injustice in 
this!) | 

Or another woman who had a little money, a special 
legacy from a friend, quite outside of any family inter- 
est. It was a satisfaction to have a little fund, and to 
deny herself if she chose to give it away. 

One day her husband, knowing of her lictle private 
bank account, asked fir a check, and at another time 
for another. She waited, and there was no return. 
She spoke of it, and the careless answer was, ‘‘Uh, 
you can always have money when you want it” (which 
wasn’t true.) So, weary and discouraged, she closed 
her bank account and shut up her soul. They were 
rich and spent money freely, and her bills could always 
be paid, but her own was gone. 

No, Iam not talking of ‘separate interests” at all. 

In one church service of marriage the man says 
(and the equivalent in other services), ‘‘ With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” 

Now, when @ man says this, does he mean it, or does 

It is as your correspondent says; as a rule, women 
are more careful in their expend.tures than men, and 
quite as much to be trusted. There are both men and 


any saving, she will, as arule, be as faithful to her 
trust as any man. 

In ‘‘the good time coming ” perhaps men will think 
on these things. Their present course, with exceptions, 
is but a proof 

Hiow evil is wrought for want of thought. 


As well as want of heart.” 
DEBORAGH. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 
In last week’s Union I read with intereet your suggestive editorial 
on historical studies. Something of the same kind has been ** turn- 
ing over’ in my brain, I have aleo thonght of a Traveling Clab.” 
Can you give me suvgestions as to the work of the samme? How can 
cities or routes of travel be made interesting to young peop'e during 
the winter evenings? Also what other modes of sensible entertain- 
ment would you advise fora church such as onrs tn a sma’! village, 
with a farming commanity surrounding? Something to catch and 
hold the young. M. 
A very interesting and enjoyable class was once carried on 
by alady who invited about a dozen of us young ladies to 
accompany her in an imaginary trip to Europe. The enb- 
ject for the first meetin, was ** Preparation,” which included 
season of year, choice of steamer, rvoom, table sats, ete., 
baggage question, purchases at home or abroad, dress, sea 
wraps, steamer chair. money, ete. All of these, although . 
little thinge in themrelves, are very important in a real jour- 
ney, and our guide in this case had arare gift for noticing 
details, and in her own visits abroad she had abundantly 
prepared berself to help others to get the fullest e: joyment 
from one. She took the class to visit one of the lurge ocean 
steamers then in our pert (New York), and made the start- 
ing seem 60 real that she at once won the enthusiastic inter- 
est of all the young ladies. At our second meeting. landing 
at Liverpool in the morni og, we studied about the docks, the 
landing stage, English hotels, 5t. G-orge’s Hall, the Weiliug- 
ton Monument, and Bur-coat School. The topics were di- 
vided among the class at the previous meeting, so that cuch 
person bad rometbing to look up and report ou. When we 
reached the Eugliebh Lake District, Cpyming to Windermere, we 
studied about Mrs. Hemans, whose home was there; to Am- 
bleside, the howe of Mi-s Martineau and Thomas Arnold; 
Keswick, the penci! fuctory, Druidical cirele, Robert 
Southey: and so history, the arts and b ography were com- 
bined. as well as the ordinary events occurring in every-day 
life in European travel. Many of the yonng ladics took notes 
in the class, und one or two who have been abroud since bave 
found them a great pleasure and help. Guide books and 
other bouks of reference were lent when the subject was Oue 
that could not be found in other ways; and a little cuilection 
of pictures soon grew, and was to each a valuable addition 
to the sources of information aud p!easure. 

This answers the first ques'ion ; let us have suggestions as 
to other methods of entertainment. 


‘* Decorative art,” in every application, is a luminous point 
in the ci.ilization of the age. But ‘iu nu spot dues it tind a 
truer field of operation than in the interior of the home, that 
pbase of interior home especially sulject to the housewite. 
Very likely her parlors aud guest-chambers are already 
decorated and beautified aecording to the most tusteful 
ideals. 

But why not also every other room and corner of the domi- 
cile? Let the walls, mantles, chairs, sofas, floors, ceilings 
be made attractive. Let bright colors, fair designs, cheery 
und instructive oruamexts abovnd in the childreu’s and ser- 
vants’ rooms, the kitchen and other work-rouws. 

And in these days of low prices it can be done, withont 
**tawdry displ sy,” with a little money. 

But, particularly, let the housewife herself be adorned so 
as to win and delight the little ones. Guay tints, tasteful 
styles, are as cheap and a thousand times as lovely) and de- 
lightful as the somber drabs sud browns. | 


be decked out like happy rongsters; aud their tempers will 
be raised thereby to the song level. 


Can you inform me what is the title of, and where I can 
find, a poem or poems by Helen Marion Burnside containing 
the following lines: 

** When they see her their tears will cease to flow, 
Lest they should fa'l on thie pure, pale brow 
Or the lilies the child is hoiding. 
With symbo! flowers in stainless hand, 
She goes by the yreat white throne to stand, 
Where Jesus his lambs is folding. 
When love shall, pitying, call me home, 
To that awect, eweet home that has long been hers, 
With yearning rapture my eyes will roam 
O’er throngs of the saiated worshipers. 
For | think the child with the starry eves, 
Who vanished away tw that far off land; 
Will look from some window in Paraaise, 
And beckon me in with her t‘ny hand.” 


Miss N. 8. T.—The New York Exchange for Woman's 
Work, 4 East 20th Street, will receive work through a enb- 
scriber to t:e funds of the Suciety of not less than five dol- 
lars for the current year. This entitles the subscriber to 
enter the work of three persons, subject to the approval cf 
tne managers. A comuiission of ten per ceut. of price 
received is charged on all articles sold. Articles are sent, 
and returned if not sold, at risk of owner. No work is re- 
ceived from ladies whose circumstances do not make it neces- 
sary fur them to dispose of their werk, except where the 
proceeds will be devoted to charity. Perishable articles, 
such as feather work, wax work, etc., are not received, but 
cake, preserves, etc., are. 


women who waste money; but if a woman either knows 


After his repast ended he informed those whose 


how much she has to spend, or can have the benefit of 


At a delightful luach, not a hundred miles from The Chris- 


Then, too, put the little ones in bird-like array; let them - 


oping 
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tian Union office, the guests found not the least appetizing 
among the toothsome dishes, some crisp and spicy pickles. 


If you have cucumbecs in 
Put the 


for us the rule for making them. 
brine, freshen them and proceed with the vinegar. 
receipt carefully away to use next year. 

(Great) Grandma V.’s Pickles. For about 200 small cnecuin- 
bers take one ga'tlon water, one cup of salt. 
pour over hot every day fora week. At the end of the week 


| little plants lived in the woods all their days; sol 
suppose their grandchildren inherit the same tastes; 
They were a present to the hostess, and shehas now obtained | forif you place them in the warm sunlight they will 
/ soon grow unhappy, hang their heads and die. 


put into cold water, rinse off the salt thoroughly und wipe — 


carefully. Scald one gallon pure cider vinegar, a piece of 
alum the size of a walnut, half cup mustard-seed, and cloves, 
allspice, cinnamon, mace (all whole), in a bag. Scald three 
days, and pour over hot each day. When cold, after the 
third day, are ready for use. 


Will some one give good directions for staining a pine 
floor on which rugs ouly partially covering it are to be 
used? By good directions I mean nota little oj], haif as 
much turpentine, some burnt sienna and a trifle of Jupanese 
drier. Mrs. F. 


Our Young Folks. 


FALL PLANTING FOR WINTER'S 
PLEASURE. 
By 3S. D. G. 
. H, Aunt Say, can’t you tell us what todo? We 
are so tired playing nothing,” moaned Dolly, 
as she hung wearily on her aunt’s rocker. 

Aunt Say painted on quietly a moment or so; then, 
turning around with a smile, said, ‘‘I know scome- 
thing very nice to do.” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed the little girl, springing down and 
clapping her hands ; ‘‘and you will tell us?” 

‘*‘IT suppose I shall have to,” said Aunt Say, with a 
comical Jook of despair. 

‘“‘T suppose you will” laughed Dolly merrily, and 
darted away so swiftly that halfway down the stairs 
she suddenly came upon something, and the two roiled 
to the bottom. The something was Jolinny coming 
up stairs. 

‘* Never mind trifles,” said Johnny, with a grimace 
of pain, as he rubbed the back of his head. 

‘Never mind trifles,” echoed Dolly, holding her 
knee, acd limping up stairs, while a few unwilling 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

‘* Never mind trifles,” was grandpapa’s saying, and 
the children were trying to grow brave, taking pride 
in bearing pain without making a fuss. 

Aunt Say, beholding the state of things, hastened to 
put away her painting, cleaned her brushes, and then 


— 


I am sure I cannot imagine, if mamma had not allowed 
them to go to the H.’s, and get Anna and Margaret, 
and John and Paul. Of course it took some time to 
explain all that was to be done, to hunt up the baskets 


*‘ Now, this thing I am going to tell you is not avery _ and prepare the luncheon, s0 Aunt Say was quite 
good thing for any one who has not a great deal of 


Scald and | Patience to do, because, after you have planted your 
wood-garden, you will have to wait and wait and wait | as October air can be. 
many 2 long week before the little things iu the ground , gold and crimson. 


| 


ready when the children returned. 

The day was lovely. The air warm, yet exhilarating 
The trees were gleaming in 
Red blackberry vines climbed 


choose to wake up from their long sleep and come out | over the walls and strayed over the rocks by the road- 


of their warm beds into the daylight; but, then, about | side. 


A few late golden-rods shone out amid the 


the first of February, you can find every day some- | purple asters. The faint music of many little insects 


thing new springing out of the earth, or watch 
the little plants already above ground and see how they 
grow day by day. I don’t believe you know howa 
pine grows. Idid not until one day the seed I had 
plauted came right out of the ground up into the 
air. After a couple of days, about an inch above the 
earth, I could see the seed, held by little green claws, 


, as though there were some green fairies below who 


Were carrying a little brown trunk in their arms. 
Every day the green arms pushed the trunk higher and 
higher, till suddenly it fell on the ground, the green 
arms opened and made—a little pine tree. 


‘*At first I thought the seed was the same I had 
planted, and it seemed very queer that it wouldn’t stay 
in the ground and grow, but soon I found the fairies 
had only thrown away the empty brown shell, and kept 
tne good part to go on doing its work.” 

‘‘ How funny :” said Dolly. 

‘* You would have liked to see the pretty hepaticas,” 
continued Aunt Say, ‘‘ or ‘ Pascha Blumen,’ as they are 
called by the little Dutch children, opening tbeir beau- 
tiful stars amidst the grecn, while their brothers and 
sisters were yet hiding under the cold snow and ice of 
the woods. When the sleet was driving on the window- 
panes, and the wind tearing around the house like mad 
boys at play, I could watch a fresh green ‘Jack’ as he 
towered up in his pulpit—-or rather it was the pulpit 
which towered—for it grew and grew till it was more 
than two feet tall—taller than any ‘Jack’I ever saw 
in the woods.” 

‘*But, Aunt Say, did it grow all that in the house ?” 

‘*Yes, Dolly ; I did not know there was any ‘Jack’ 
in my garden until, one day, a little brown spear came 
out of the ground. It was about as big round as the 
poker, and sharp at the end. You know we have 
picked ‘ Jacks’ many a time in the woods, but I never 
knew before how they came into the world, nor did I 
know now what this spear could be; but every morn- 
ing L looked eagerly to see what was coming, and, lo! 
one morning three little green leaves were thrust out 


installed herself in the old arm-chair, while her wound- | of the spear. Bigger and bigger they grew; but where 


ed audience climbed into its usual place on the arms, | was the pulpit? 
shoot. 


and were more than ready to listen. 


It was toward the close of a stormy day, and the | 


children had really been very good. I think you all 
must know how very, very, very long a rainy day is; 
and Dolly and Johnny had played everything they 
could think of, even to ‘* Puss, puss in the corner,” 
which you know for only two people is nota very 
lively game; so Aunt Say was well inclined to enter- 
tain the little folk. 

‘*But, my dear anacondas,” said she, ‘‘if you do 
_ not loosen your arms a bit the words won't have room 
to come through my throat.” 

The children, laughing, hugged her the tighter; 
then Dolly straightened herself up, and said, de- 
murely : 

** Now, Aunt Say, we are very proper.” 

Johnny, too, was sitting up prim as a judge; but 
there was no danger the primness would last long. 

Aunt Say began : 


One day out came another green 
When it had grown a few inches, suddenly it 
unrolled, and there before my eyes was ‘Jack’ stand- 
ing up, as proud as could be, in a very fine pulpit all 


striped with purple and green.” | 


‘*But, Aunt Say,” asked Johnny, anxiously, ‘‘ where 
did Jack come from, if you did not plant him *” 

‘* Oh, I did plant him, only I was so stupid as not to 
know him when he was a baby. You see, when I emp- 
tied my basket into the box, a little rough, brown ball 
fell out with the sticks and bits of dried grass. I 


thought it was a bulb of some kind, but quite dead 


‘‘Once upon a time, when I was a iittle girl, about | 


three years ago—” 

‘“You a little girl three years ago, Aunt Say?” 
laughed Dolly. 

Aunt Say laughed, too, at her own forgetfulness, 
and began again: 

‘“ Well, once upon a time, about three years ago, 
I was walking in the woods, and, as I waiked, kept 
thinking, 
fast as I can waik. 
of moss in my sketch of partridge-berry vines! and how 
pretty those ferns would be with wild anemones! 
Those gray lichens would make a charming back- 
ground for my violets, but I never can cet time to come 
out and paint all thesethings.’ A happy thought came 
tome. Perhaps I could make these grow in my stu- 
dio, and then they would always be ready for copying. 

‘** Fast as possible I hurried home, found a basket and 
knife, and soon I was in the woods again, digging up 
bits of moss, gray and green; little clumps of soil with 
green things growing therein, and roots of ferns and 
wild flowers. 

‘Reaching home, and having found a large, old, 
shallow box, I covered -the bottom of it with sand and 
spread thereon my bits of green, sprinkling it all with 
water. 


you know the grandfathers and grandmothers of these 


Close by a north window I placed the box, for | 


and good for nothing, so I let it go where it would. It 
seems it planted itself. After Jack died, there was his 
monument built out of brilliant red berries.” 

‘‘Wasn’t it fun, Aunt Say, to see it? I wish I had 
one.” 

‘* Well,” said Aunt Say, smiling, ‘‘do you know why 
I am telling you all this?” 

‘‘Oh, you are going to make us a woods, Aunt Say !” 
exclaimed Dolly, joyfully clapping her hands. 

‘‘No,” smiling, *‘ but I am going: to show you how 
to make one for yourselves, and get you to help me 
make one for myself, because I enjoyed the other so 
much.” 


‘*Oh, splendid! Let’s do it, Johnny.” And Dolly 


| jumped down in all haste.” 


‘Oh, dear, dear! I wish I could sketch as | 
How I should like that lovely bit | 


‘* Not just yet,” said Aunt Say, laughing, ‘‘and there 
is papa’s footstep. Soon will come tea, and then to 
bed; but to-morrow, if it is fine, we will make a pic- 


nic into the woods, and get our garden ready.” 


| 


The children leaped up and down, clapping their 
hands, ran to meet their father, shouting: 

‘Picnic! Woods! Jacks! Mosses!” nearly stun- 
ning their poor father with the unintelligible mixture. 
Papa besought them to have mercy upon him, but the 


children were too full of expectation to be quiet, and, , and mosses. 


in the midst of the laughing family, talked eagerly on 


| till bed-time. 


Just as the lazy sun sent a few feeble little rays into | ouskinds, meadow rue and checkerberry. 


| 


| 


was heard in the air. Altogether, it was a charming 
day ; 0 no wonder there was nothing but laughing and 
shouting, racing and chasing. A noisy company, but 
the road was wild and secluded, so the children 
shouted as much as they pleased, and they pleased to 
shout very much. 

Now they turned down a quict, grassy lane, leading 
between green pastures, and came to a ragged stone 
wall. The children were over it in a trice, except - 
Dolly, who looked with trembling at two cows who 
apparently considered themselves the owners of the 
field, for they immediately stopped eating, and sur- | 
veyed the children in a serious way, as though they 
were saying : 

‘‘And pray, who are these intruders ?” 

They soon seemed satisfied, and went quietly on with 
their breakfast; but yet Dolly could only be induced 
to go along by having Aunt Say for a shield he- 
tween herself and the cows. Johnny, however, 
marched bravely on, watching the cows indeed, his 
fists clenched, and his heart going pit-a-pat; but tremb- 
ling in the heart does not make one a coward; for 
where would be the bravery if there were no cause for 
fear? No. It is doing a dangerous thing, or a manly 
thing, in spite of fear, that makes a brave man ora 
brave boy. | 

Now the company were in the woods, and whata 
lovely one it was! Through it a beautiful brook was 
dancing and running, and springing and jumping, 
tearing over the rocks and rushing by thetrees. It 
seemed shouting to the children to come and play. In 
a twinkling shocs and stockings were off, and the fish 


had to scamper down the brook as fast as they could, 


for all the fry of liitle folk were leaping and jumping 
through the waters. One careless little fish was caught 
by Johnny, but its brothers and sisters were too spry 
for the boys. 

The girls leaped from rock to rock, swung on the 
branches, hunted for nuts and flew around generally. 

What wonder time was forgotten. No one could 
believe it was twelve o’clock when Aunt Say called : 

‘* Tt is time for lunch!” 

But who ever knew boy or girl not ready for eating ¢ 
so everybody tore up the hill toa mossy old rock, 
where a great piece of brown paper was spread out 


foracloth. The plates were all boxes, so they might 


be thrown away after lunch, like the cups of the old 
Mikado of Japan. It used to be said that whenever 
that sacred person drank out of acup it must be im- 
mediately destroyed, because some common person 
might chance to touch it with his lips. 

The children declared that nothing had ever tasted 
so good as those sandwiches and apples, and Aunt 


Say quite agreed with them ; but, 


‘*Now to work!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Now everybody 
is to fill his basket with bits of green. Pick out those 
in which little plants are growing, and see how many 
kinds you can find. Don’t forget bulbs, acorns or 
nuts. I have had lovely little chestnut and oak trees 
in my garden.” 

‘‘ Oh, I will have a chestnut tree,” said John. ‘‘ Then 
I can sit in the house and pick my chestnuts. Jolly!” 

‘Tt will grow too big for your house,” said Johnny. 

‘*Then I shall cut a hole in the top of my house,” 
said John. 

Aunt Say found a great treasure; some ‘‘ walking ” 
fern. Did you ever see that grow? As soon as the 
leaf is long it arches over and sends its tip into the 
ground to make a new root. That springs up and 
makes another leaf which acts in the same way, and 
so the plant stretches its way over the ground. — 

I cannot begin to tell you of all the beautiful things 
the children gathered that day; ¢. e., things which 
were going to be beautiful—violet, anemone, columbine 
roots and hepatica, the purple and the white; the pur- 
ple have leaves with a maroon lining, while the leaves 
of the white hepatica are lined with green—also ferns 
Did you ever see how many kinds you 
could gather? Once I collected seventeen different 
mosses. They found besides acorns and nuts of vari- 
Just try to 


the house, Aunt Say was wakened by an impatient | see what a variety you can get, and you can guess the 
knock on her door, which opened immediately and | treasures the children had in their baskets. No, you 


showed the two little people, with baskets in hand, 
hats and cloaks on, all ready for a start. 

Aunt Say laughingly scolded them back to their 
beds, declaring she would not go till nine. 

How the children could ever have borne the waiting 


cannot guess the half; for neither you nor the children 
could know the little seeds hid in the soil. There is 
something very pleasant about this kind of gardening 

for every now and then a little plant comes out of the 
earth to surprise you; and surprised you are, for you 
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had not the slightest idea the little fellow was stowed 
away on your premises. 

‘‘Don’t disturb the roots,” said Aunt Say, ‘‘for the 
little, little creatures must not know that they have 
ever been moved from their homes.” 

It was a tired party who reached home that night: 
but everybody declared he had had a ‘‘ splendid time.” 

Aunt Say advised the children to deposit their 
treasure on the ground in a dark, damp place under 
the trees until morning, when the gardens could be 
prepared. 

The children had to wait till the boxes had been 
lined with zine, so no water could drip through the 
cracks on to mamma’s floor; then the bottom of each 
box was covered with sand and on that the bits of moss 
avd wood soil were laid. A little shower fell on it all, 
and each box was placed in a north window. 

‘‘Remember, children,” said Aunt Say, ‘‘you must 
not kill the little things with kindness. If you water 
them more than twice a week they will grow sick—-like 
little children who eat too much candy—hang their 
heads, and perbaps die. Now take a dose of patience. 
Aftera week, if you watch very closely, you may see 
little signs of growing ; but when the long, sunny days 
of February appear you will -see every day that some- 
thing has grown a bit, and maybe a new plant has 
sprung out of the ground.” 


Some of the children grew tired of waiting, or quite | 


forgot their gardens; but Anna and Johnny persevered, 
and were well paid for their trouble. 
right after breakfast, the whole family were invited to 
walk round the garden; and soon papa and mamma 
were as much interested as the children in seeing how 
curiously the plants would grow. Everso much was 
learned that winter. 

If you want such a garden, you must hasten to make 
it before Jack Frost comesand locks all the little plants 
down in his cellar. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

ID you ever hear snow called ‘‘ popped rain”? 

I wonder if the same funny little girl said that 
who called dust ‘‘mud with the juice squeezed out.” 
All summer long we suffered very much because all 
the juice was squeezed out of our mud; then after a 
long and anxious time the rain came, and we have 
been very thankful for it, even though our roads were 
deep with mud, and we could not help being thor- 
oughly bespattered with it whenever we went out; 
but to-day the ‘‘ popped rain” has covered all the dis- 
azreeable dust and mud from our sight, and every- 
thing looks pure and clean. There is nothing more 
beautiful to me than the snow, and it always brings 
me a lesson of purity. Earth has no better way to get 
rid of its ugliness than to cover it up, and a great 
many people think it is no matter how many evil 
thoughts there are in the heart if they are only covered 
out of sight. Tleaven takes away the evil altogether 
by changing it into good, and that is the only safe way 
to hide it. By-and-by the snow will melt, and the lit- 
ter aud disorder on the lawn will look as badly as ever. 
So there is always danger that the evil in our lives 
that we cover up will be exposed at a time when we 
shall feel very much mortified and ashamed. 

Quite often, I am sorry to say, the newspapers tell 
us the story of some man who has seemed very good, 
and has been respected and trusted, but has suddenly 
proved himself a bad and dishonest man. It is only 
that the fair white snow has melted off, and the evil it 
covered is made more ugly because there had been 
such an appearance of beauty before. 
how bare and miserable the garden looks when the 
snow leaves it in the spring? Everything looks worse 
because of the contrast. Be careful then, my dears, 
that you let no foul thing stay in your heart. Go to 
God and ask him to remember his promise, and make 
your sins ‘‘ white as snow.” He does not say he will 


cover them up with snow so they will not be seen, but | 
rest me. with some beautiful Sonata of Beethoven’s or 


that he will make them ‘‘white as snow.” 


LEAVENWORTH Co., Kansas, Nov. 14, 1Ss1. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nieces, I live ‘way out in Kansas. 


Every morning, | 


} 


add to the beauty of the bed-rooms. Give the windows 
a little extra rub, so that the rooms will, be cheerier. 
Piay it is your own house, that your dolls are your 
children, and give them something to do to amuse 
themselves with while you are busy about your house, 
and so keep your play and your work joined together. 


DELHI. 
DEAR AUNTY PATIENCE : 

I FEEL BADLY BECAUSE YOU 
MY TRULY AUNT. 

I HAVE A BROTHER FRANK, EIGHT 
YEARS OLD. I AM FIVE. HE WANTS TO 
HAVE A CHRISTMAS TREE. I WANT TO 
HANG UP MY STOCKING. IEXPECT TO GET 
A DOLLY. I HAVE MADE ALL THE LET- 
TERS; MAMMA SPELLED THE WORDS. 
GOOD BY. YOUR OWN PAULINE. 


Why can’t we love each other just as if I were your 
‘truly aunt” ? 

Once upon a time I[ had a letter from Frank that 
looked very much like this one of yours, but Frank 
forgot he had any other name when he wrote the 
letter, and all this time I’ve been wondering if I had 
guessed it right. By this time, perhaps, Frank can 
write, and I wish he would send me another letter. 


ARE NOT 


Why can’t you both hang up your stocking and 
havea tree? Get mamma to senda note to Santa 


Claus and ask him if he is willing to let u few 


| little things stay out of the stocking and be hung on 


Don’t you know | 


Some of thé Irish 
your study of music thorough. 


the tree. In our house one year we had a Christmas 
tree on Christmas eve and most of the gifts were hung 
there ; but the next morning the children found some 
candy and a few funny things stuffing their stockings 
quite full. Whatever way you manage it, I hope you 


will have a happy time. 
CoLuMBUs, Ohio, Noy. 21. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

At least I hope you wi!l allow me to call you that, but as I have 
never written to you before I do not know whether you will accept 
me as one of your nephews or not. One reason that I wrote is be- 
exuse I wish the boys to be better represented in your “ happy 
family, for I believe the nieces are in the majority. How nice it is 
(I mean ** The Writing Desk ”’), and how jolly to be able to read al! 
these letters. I know weall like to read other people’s letters to 
other people as well as to ourselves, and here is a whole desk ful! al! 
open and ready to read. By the way, you needn’t print mine unless 
the printer wants *‘ copy ” (and I know that won’t happen.) 

What a lot of nice people there is on the Uuion’s “ staff,” es- 
pecially Mr. Converse. He writes such jolly pieces for the boys. 
I take greater interest in whom the pieces I read come from because 
I expect, or rather hope, to be an editor myself some day. 

But, dear me! how my pen is rupnipg away with me. It is lucky for 
you I don’t * wish to eee this in print.” 

With much love I remain, (or rather commence to be.) 

Your would-be nephew, Frank 8S. A. 


If you want to be a good editor you must study and 
work faithfully. It is no easy work, I assure you. 

Be thorough and accurate in your studies. 

Do you go to schoo] ? 

It is true there are not quite so many nephews as 
nieces in my company, and I am glad you added 
another to the list. I shall want to know how you 
progress toward your goal. It is a good thing to have 
an object, and you can study to better advantage if 
you are really trying ‘‘to be something.” 


BaLLyY MEN a, lreland. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you accept a little Irish girl fora niece? Iam twelve years 
old, and go to school every day. I learn music and like it very much. 
Papa is coming home from America, after beipg away nearly two 
mouths; he has been there several times. We get The Christian 
Union sent to us from America, and I like the Ictters in it very 
much. 

I have three ninitiaite all younger than myself. 

I must end this letter with love to yon and Trixie. 

TI remain your loving niece, 

The more Irish nieces I have the better. 
like very much to know what you are learning in 
music; do you sing, or play some instrument, or both? 
ballads are very charming. Make 
Practice faithfully, 
and make each finger do its work independently and 
vigorously. A firm touch and a delicate one is what 
you will acquire, [ hope; and when I come to take a 
summer holiday among your beautiful lakes you can 


Saran W. 


fa€orite nocturne from Chopin. 


My father takes The Christian Union, and we are very much inter- | 


ested in the children’s letters. Ihave a baby sister; her name is 
Chrietine. 1 go to school, and like it very much. We have such 
beautiful wild flowers out here. Inspring and summer we have nice 
times gathering them. I have two brothers and three sisters; we 
have nice times when we are all together. This winter my oldest 
brother and sister are away at school. I have two china dolls and 
reveral paper dolls. I don’t get very much time to play with them 
because I have to help my mother with the housework. I will write 
a longer letter next time. I would like to see this in printif you 
think it is good enough; but if you do not I will not be discouraged, 

but will try and do better next time. ANNA H. 


I hope the housework is pleasant to you. 


| 
| 


One way 


So. LUNENBU ne, VL, Nov, 2. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

[have written to you before, but you did not put it in the paper; 
but mama said you could not pat in all the letters. Martha H. 8. 
did not teil her age. I shonid like to correspond if she is my age. I 
am nine years old; bave a sister that is six years old. My mother 
has between thirty and forty geraniums. I live on the Connecticut. 
It is a very pretty place; wecall it Riverside. We have a large barn. 
The thresher has just gone from here. _I live in a brick house. 

My father is a farmer. I have four brothers and another sister 
twenty years old. She has two birds; their names are Fritz and 
Jenny. We have a horse that will follow us about to see if we have 
apy sugar. Will can call him into the dining-room. 

I have a grandma over eighty years old. Please tell Uncle Perplex 
I wish he were here to slide with me. 

We live in sight of the White Mountains. When yon come to the 


to mike it pleasant is to see how much better yowcan | mountains come to South Lunenbnrg and see me. 


do it to-day than you did yesterday. Make the glasses — 
and plates look shinier, if possible; get mother to help 


With mach love, B.. 
Thank you for the geranium leaves; they were both 


you think of some inexpensive thing you can make to | fragrant and pretty. I have never been on 8 farm in 


I should. 


the East when they were threshing, but I have seen 
the great machine on a Western farm. I should like 
very much to see the White Mountains sad 3 and 
your home, too. 

Perhaps a little girl of your age will like to corre- 
spond with you; but she will have to write very well 
to be ‘‘on a par,” as they say, withyou. Do you know 
what that means? eee 


NEWARK, Noy. 19th, 1881. 
Dear Auut Patience : 


I have heard the letters in the Christian Union, and I want to be 
one of your nieces. My aunties have a Maltese cat; he is eleven 
years old, and he has not any teeth; he has been sick all summer; 
he is so thin that you can almost count al] his bones. We have e 
black setter-dog, aud papa has gone hunting in West Virginta. He 
said there is plenty of birds and too much gover. I should think 
you wonld have to have a great deal of patience to answer all these 
little letters. My Uncle George is fall of jokes. Please write mea 
letter. Your affectionate niece, Eve.rn W. 

J am not very familiar with hunting; what does 
‘‘too much cover” mean? Iam sorry for that poor . 
cat: cannot anything be done for it? Our little Mal- 
tese kitten was a little sick for quite a long time, but 
she had a good friend in the kitchen who took kind 
care of her, and she was young, and now she is plump 
and well. 

FRENCHTOWN. 
Dear Aunt Patieuce: 

Perhaps you will accept me for one of your nephews if your fami- 
ly is not already too numerous. 

I live in Jersey, along the banks of the Delaware; a clear, smooth- 
Howing river, now filled by the Fall rains after the long summer’s 
dronght. 

There are afew places of interest near the town. One of them is 
a place called the “ Ringing Rocks,” which consists of huge bow!- 
ders, piled one upon another in picturesque confusion. 

When yon.strike them with a stone or hatchet they send forth a 
deep, bell-like sound, which is hkened by many tothe ringing of 
church bells. They cover about two acres of ground and are sur- 
rounded by a wild, hilly country. 

A little to one sideis a brook which dries upin the summer and 
leaves the bed dry, and almost as smooth as a pavement in places. 

The green, mossy banks are covered with ferns, and in August are 
radiant with the brilliant cardinal fower and blue lobelia. A little 
farther down there is a water-fall of about thirty feet, which looks 
very pretty when the water is pouring over it. 

About a mile from the rocks there is a high point called Prospect 
Rock, which rises perpendicularly two hundred feet from the river. 
From it you have a beautiful view of river, railroad and canal. 
Beyond them all lies an agricultural conntry, dotted here and there 
with woodiand and pleasant country homes. The *“* Kocks” and vi- 
cinity are visited by people trom all parts of the country. Many 
engrave their names upon the rocks. Fearing my letteris getting 
long, lam Your would-be nephew, Ep. L. 

Your description of the rocks is very good. It re- 
minds me of Lake Mohonk, where the rocks are 
strangely broken and seamed. There isa great deal 
that is wonderful in the study of the stones, and I 
often wish I had been more studious when I was 


young and had learned more of nature. 
Noy, 14, 1831, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Have you room in your heart for ancther niece? If so, please ac- 
cept meas one. I have not long had the pleasure of reading the 
letters in the Writing Desk, as we are new subscribers. I have 
thought for some little time that I would write to you, as I enjoy 
reading the letters in the Writing Desk. I thought I won!d like to 
be a member. 

In anewer to your question, What are arrow-heads ? I will tell what 
littie Iknow. Arrow-heade were made by the Indians, or natives of 
America, and were used by them as emmunition for killing game, 
and in their wars, efc. Tne places where they were made are often 
found in Western New York where flint stone abounde. 

Many imperfect and some perfect ones are often fcund among 
the chippings. I live in the country and have quite a geological col- 
lection, among them an arrow-head. I have neveras yet studied 
geology, but merely collect my specimens from the love of the beau- 
tifa: in Nature. 

1 live near the Valley of Wyoming, which affords beautiful scenery 
the year round, aud abounds in beautiful g ological specimens. 
Probably there is great mineral wealth baried beneath the hills that 
border the beautiful Oatca, as they have already found salt. 

As I have ecribbicd long enongh, I will close for this time. With 
love, I remain your loving niece Lucr L. H. 


I have some very good letters about arrow-heads, 
but will wait another week before deciding which is 
best. 

It is wonderful how full the earth is of all the 
things that man needs, and how they are kept hidden 
till the right time comes. Wood was burned a long, 
long time before coal was thought of; but what would 
have become of all our forests’ and how cold and un- 
comfortable we should be if we had only wood to 
depend upon now. 

Oil for candles used to come from the whale, but 
whales began to grow scarce, and people wondered 
how they could ever get along with just tallow ‘‘dips,” 
when, lo and behold! there burst a stream of oil sud- 
denly out of the eartb, and our houses are brighter than — 
ever our great-grandmothers could imagine. Perhaps 
you can think of some other illustrations. 


Affectionately, Patrence. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 9. 


Square Words. 
PINS 
IDOL DOTE 
NO 8 E Oo 2 
8 L E D LES 
N O BE BLE DD 
ao AM E 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


In selecting Thackeray’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the Drum”! 
for illustration Charles Scribner’s Sons make a very 
happy choice. It is one of the most stirring ballads in 
our language; many of its lines have a genuine mar- 
tial ring, and the whole is inspired with that chival- 
rous and courageous spirit of which the writer was so 
tull. In all that goes to make the externals of a beau- 
tiful book this volume is well-nigh perfect; the title 
page with its fine vignette of Thackeray giving a 
promise of taste »nd finene-s of work which the fol- 
lowing pages amply fulfill. It was a very felicitous 
idea to select a standard poem and put it in the bands 
of alarge circle of artists and engravers to interpret 
and jllustrate. In this instance it has evidently been 
a work of love by hands the most skillful among ar- 
tists and engravers. Lawrence, George Gibson, Frost, 
Fredericks, Schell, J. 8. Davis, Woodward and Taber 
among artists, and Held, Heinemann, Wolf, Evans, 
Karst and Closson among the engravers, have com- 
bined to represent the two arts of illustration at the 
highest points. Many of the illustrations are beau- 
tiful specimens of work and are inspired by the 
very spirit of the poem. Notable among these is the 
striking picture of the Guillotine, and the frontispiece. 
This volume must rank as one of the choice publica- 
tions of the season. 

Popular interest in the lives, habits and surround- 
ings of literary men makes a steady and healthy de- 
mand for such worke as the attractive volume, issued 
by Appleton & Co., entitled ‘** The Homes and Haunts 
of Our Elder Poets.”* The book, which is a hand. 
some quarto printed in large type on fine, heavy paper. 
includes articles on Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, the letterpress being 
furnished by R. H. Stoddard, F. B. Sanborn, and 
H. N. Powers. The portraits, which are a striking 
feature, are from drawings by Wyatt Eaton, while th: 
landscapes and other sketches, which are profusely 
scattered through the volume, are by R 8 Gifford, 
Martin, Appleton, Brown, G. M. White, and others 
The various articles are popular in their characte: 
rather than critical, and aim to present the man more 
fully than the writer. Narrative and criticism are in. 
terwoven in such a way as to bring a clear picture of 
each author before the mind of the reader, special 
emphasis being laid on habits and surroundings. Th: 
illustrations are aids to the letterpress which will be 
appreciated, the eye taking in vividly at a glance wha’ 
the mind sees only faintly and at second-hand after the 
longest description. Although not of the first order 
of illustrated books, this volume is a valuable and 
interesting study of our older poets by thoroughl 
competent bands. 

The success of Will Carleton’s *‘ Farm Ballads” has 
opened the way fora good many contributions of a 
similar character, the last of them being the *‘ Lyrics of 
Home Land” * published by 8. C. Gnggs & Co. Mr. Hal) 
is evidently familiar with the life which he portraysin 
these rbymes in many metres, and often succeeds in con- 
densing a vivid and striking pictureinto avery smal! 
space. His verse does not disclose any marked individu 
ality nor does it discover any breadth of imagination, but 
it catches and reflects the homely sentiment of rustic life 
with genuineskill. The best work in the volume is tha! 
which is the least pretentious. Of the Songs of Nature, 
which strike a different note, little can be said excep’ 
thatthey show skill inthe matter of versification. The 
volume is illustrated by Moran, Gibson, Rheinhart, 
Mc Entee, and others. 

The size of a book is rarely a measure of its value, 
and a small volume often contains a finer thought and 
a truer art than its more pretentiouscompeer. Anum. 
ber of very attractive small quartos have come to us 
which the Christmas book-buyer will do well not to 
overlook. ‘*Hannah Jane‘ is qa homely but tender 
story of domestic life, told in a very simple and sym- 
pathetic manner, and full of those elements of pathos 
which are more or less poetic, because they enter into 
#0 many lives. It is the old romance of youthful love, 
of bard experience and hard work for hushand aud 
wife, the latter limiting her own life and dwarfing her 
own nature that the former may pass on to success and 
fame. The illustrations are sixteen in number, and 
are well done, telling the story in their own way quite 
as effectively as the letter-press. 

The same publishers have added to their series of 
Jilustrated Hymns and Poems Mrs. Browning’s tender 


? The Chronic’ of the Drum. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
(New Yo k: «haries Scribver’s “ons ) 

® The Homes and Haunts of Our Elder Poets. With Portraite and 
Tilustrations. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Lyris of Home Land, by Eugene J. Hall. (Chicago: S.C. 
Griger & Co.) 

* Hannah Jone. By David Ross Lockwood. (Boston: Lee & 


Breyer’) 


poem, ‘**He Giveth His B. loved Sleep.”! This is one 
of those heartfelt utterances which set world-wide ex- 
periences to words and are the transcriptions of an al- 
most universal experience. The one element which 
all lives share in common is sorrow, and Mrs. Brewn- 
ing knew well the depths and the bitterness of human 
grief. The poem is illustrated in this volume with de- 
signs furnished by Miss L. B. Humphrey, engraved by 
Andrew. 

T. Buchanan Read’s poem, ‘ Brushwood,”? lends 
itself readily to the arts of illustration. The narra- 
tive, which begins on the slopes of the Apennines, 
runs its course amid those picturesque scenes of 
Italian life which tempt the illustr:atur to the freest 
and fullest phy of his art. Mr. Dielman has chosen 
those passages which are most cbaracteristic, and has 
put some good work into the book. Among the less 
pretentious holiday publications this volume will hold 
a good place. 

Jean Ingelow is a poet whose good fortune it has 
been to find a home in the hearts of the people. She 
has sung of many familiar things, but always in a tone 
-O pure and sweet as to make old things new to the 
most careworn. She has written nothing sweeter tbar 
the **Songs of Seven,”*® a poem which matches every 
ge with a verse and every great experience with a 
song. Such a poem is a worthy companion of many 
hours and moods, and it is eminently fitting that Rob- 
erts Brothers should give it a form so attractive. Miss 
C. A. Northam, J. Francis Murphy, and Ejimund H. 
Garrett have furnished some very good illustrations 
for the volume, while Geo. T. Andrew appears as the 
engraver. 


MANS ORIGIN AND DESTINY + 


This volume is a reprint from stereotype plates of 
ten lectures, first published in 1867, to which are ad- 
ded six other Jectures on the destiny of man, that now 
make their first appearance. Itis therefore composed 
of two distinct parts, the firet a general treatise on 
anthropology, the second a series of miscellaneous 
speculations upon the future course of human prog. 
ress. The first partis an elaborate and sophistical 
attempt to inculcate, we cannot say to justify, mucl 
less to demonstrate, certain peculiar views of the 
author, which are so completely in opposition to the 
accepted facts of anthropology that an unusual force 
f argument is necessary to render them acc: ptable. 
Yet the author’s reasoning is anything but thorough ; 
on the contrary, he indulges in the utmost positivenes- 
of assertion, and utter disregard of contradictory 
arguments. He seems, if a slang but apt word is par- 
donable, cock sure of everything. It does not con- 
tribute to our confidence in the author’s opinions tc 
find that the work is replete with errors of fact.. I 
is, moreover, to be considered that the book contains 
no references to any of the researches of anthropol»- 
fists or antiquarians since 1865, although this period 
embraces a very large portion vf the most valuable in- 
vestigations, and precisely those which most absolute- 
ly overthrow Professer Lesley’s theories. Willful! 
neglect of facts may permit an arrangement of dog- 
matic assertions which shall present an argument ap- 
pearently conclusive, but the method is not becoming 
to science. | 

The main object of the book is to establish a mys- 
tical common origin of words, letters, architectural 
styles, social customs, and so on, from a system of 
**Arkite Symbolism,” as the author terms it. Nearly 
everything is traced back to a fanciful relatiouship 
with the Ark and Mount Ararat. In this effort an 
astonishing ingenuity is displayed, which we sincerely 
admire, while we regret ite perversion. It would be 
grossly unjust not to expressly add that the author 
-hows real and extensive learning ; but his false mys- 
ticism has misdirected it. : 

The s cond part. of the book embodies merely those 
ideas about the future of man which naturally occur 
to a thoughtful person with general scientfic” know!]- 
edge. Some of these guesses represent Professor 
Lesley’s personal convictions. That is all. Another 
might have guessed just the opposite. Was this mat- 
ter worth printing ? mo 

The pages form a veritable pandemonium of meta- 
phor; metaphors that are sometimes felicitous and 
telling, at others absurd. Thus, on page 139: 

* We are too apt to regard political revolutions as the work of 
politicians. Far fromit. Websters aad Calhouns are merely mag- 
gots on the fermenting cheese, bred of it, feeding on it, but not much 
more than illustrations of its liveliness.” 

We cannot advise any_one to read the work, which 
we should not have noticed at this length did it not 


1 He Giveth Hia Beloved Sieep. By Elizabeth B Browning. De- 
signe by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Engraved by Andrew. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.) 

2 Brushwooi. By T. Buchanan Read. (Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co.) 

® Songs of Seven. By Jean Ingelow. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

* Mana Origin and Destiny Sketched from the Piatform of the 
Physical Soiences, By J. P. Lesley, State Geologist of Pennsylvania. 
(Boeton: Geo. H. Ellis.) 


have a certain air of plausibility which might mislead 
the general reader as to its worth. With this we are 
glad to end an unpleasant task: that of condemning 
the result of an earnest and serious effort. If any one 
considers that we have been unfair, we beg of him to 
compare this work with the admirable and trustworthy 
manual of anthropology by Tylor. He will then rec- 
ognize the impossibility of recenciling Professor Les- 
ley’s views with the best authorities. 


THE REVIEWS. 

The *‘ North American Review” for December. the laet 
number to bear the imprint of D. Appleton and Company, is 
especiully intere-ting for two remarkable pen-and-ink de- 
bates which it contains. Rev. Dr. Cheever, Mr. Samuel 
Hand and Wendell Phillips debate the necessity and justice 
of Death Penalty” for murder. Dr. Cheever ma ntains 
thatthe preposed abvlition of the divine law against mur- 
der wou!ld be inhuman and reckless: Mr. Hand. that ‘‘ capi- 
tal ¢xecution upon the deadly potsoner and midnight aseas 
-in is the fit and deserved retribution for their crimer,” and 
Wendell Phillips argues that ‘capital punishment is not 
necessary for the protection of society.” and that the hang- 
ing of Gnitean * will be a blot on the justice of the Ameil- 
ean people.” The most striking articleof the number before 
us is the disenssion of ** The Surgical Treatment «f President 
Garfield” by four eminent pbysicians. The d fferences of 
opinion inthe matter are remarkable. Dr. Hammend de- 
nies that the wound was necessarily mortal. ard asserts that 
the President did pot have all the advantages “hich modern 
surgery is capable of uffording;" Dr. Arburet thinks that 
“nothing was done thut should have been omitted, and 
that notbing wae I*rft urdone tbat could poseibly have 
been of ben fit.” but that if he had been in a healthy con- 
dition the President m'gbt bave Jived;” Dr. Sime declares 
thet the President *‘ hud not the least chince of recovery 
under any circumstances or under any treatment;” and 
Dr. Ilodgen believes that if he had lived the injury ‘‘ must 
have kh ftthe President a deformed inval'd.” The rest of 
the magazine is orcupied by John A. Kasson in appealing 
for an enforcement of the Monroe Doctrire. by H. O. Arnold 
Forster in supporting the Gladstone Government in ite 
attitude toward Ireland, and by Hion. David Wells 
in advocating some reforms in Federal Taxation —— 
The special feature of the ‘:Nineteenth Century” for 
November is Alfred Tennyson's ‘* Despair: a Dramatic 
Monologue,” which ics one of the grandest thinuys he 
has written. The tsble of contents is an _ interesting 
one. T. W-. Roswell discusses the ‘‘ Administrative Ma- 
chinery of Egypt” apropos of recent events there: Sir John 
Hennessy writes’a historical article on *‘Ruleigh in Ire- 


land;"’ the Earl of Dunraven describes in a graphic 


popular style the adventures of sheep-bunting on our west- 
erp mountains; the Rev Baldwin Brown points out the pur- 
poses of Columbus in a paper called ‘The Last Great 
Dream of the Crusade ;” and W. Fraser Roe argues for an 
‘International Copyright.” The other two articles con- 
tained in this number concern English churchmen more- 
than they do American readers. TLe article in the Novem- 
ber number of the ‘* Contemperary Review " that will attract 
the most attention from American readers in a description 
of city life in the United States. We can assure all English- 
men that, however interesting, it utterly fails to give a cor- 
rect idea of that which it attempts to describe; Mr. Goldwin 
Smith compares the battles of Naseby and Yorktown; 
Sophia Dobson Collet describes the Brahmo Somaj, or the 
Theistic Church of India, which she calls one of the noblest 
movements of the present century; the English clergy and 
luity are compared as business men by the Rev. R. F. Little- 
dale; the Irieh Question finds its thousand-and-first inter- 
preter in the person of a ** Contented Observer ;” and H. W. 
Challis contributes an interesting philosophical essay on 
‘* Language as the Vehicle of Thought.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS AGAIN. 

Mother Goose; or, The Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway. (George Rontledge & Sons.) Smaller 
than either of its illustrious predecessors ty the same ekillful 
band, and the Jong procession of their followers by other 
more or less skillful hands, this little book easily makes a 
place for itself near the top in respect to merit. The figures 
are jnst as quaint and charming as were those in ‘‘ Under 
the Window,” while the details are elaboratd and the 
ucces-ories m»ude more important. The colors are rich and 
soft, and show to fine effect on the thick paper ——The Deo- 
orative Sisters By Josephine Pollard. I!luetrated by 
Walter Sutterlee. (New York: A. D. F. R»ndolph 
& Co.) A very amusing burlesque of the sethetic 
craze” is the tale of these two maidens into whore 
rural home an artist came, ard forthwith the pots and 
pans were decorated; the dairy b:came a ‘lovely love;’ 
the hollyhock, ‘‘sweetly-eweet;” the sunflower, an 
‘enchanting sight... Poor Dorinda wed an artist and 
grew thin and weary in posing, while Doruthea recov- 


ered from her lunacy in time to marry a sensible farmer | 


with whom she lived happy ever afterward. All this is illus- 
trated gaily and strikingly. and will be a capital present to 
the sister of an exthetically crazy” young Jadvy.—— 
Little Folks’ Every-Day Book. Edited by Amanda B. Harris. 
Small pictures and jingling rhymes are here gathered from 
** every where.” and mated, more or less ap: ropriately. one 
of each for every day in the year, with blank spaces 
opposite for the antographes of friends. It is a birthday book 
with a distant resemblance exteriorly to Kate Greenaway’'s 
Birthday Book of last year, but without the least interior 
resemblance. The full-page colored pictures, one for each 
month, are very crude.—— The Cruise of the *'‘ Ghost,” by W. 
L. Alden. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) The boys who 
last year made a cruise in a row-boat, under the title of the 
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‘‘Moral Pirates,” in this book evjoy a more adventurous one 
jn asail boat. The ditticulties experienced would. be suff- 
cient to keep any but very determined and persistent ones from 
following the example of these boys, who have now become 
quite experi. nced water-men, while their calizness and cour- 
age when danger overtook them, and their ingenuity in 
escaping from serious calamity. are a capital lesson for reck- 
less boys.——Sir Girls. By Fannie B-lle Irving. (Boston: 
J. Q. Adams & Co.) The ‘Six Girls” are of as different 
natures as we often see in one family, and the sorrows and 
joys that came to them wrought differently with each. Faith. 
fidelity, industry and love are made bright and beautiful ip 
the life of each, through battling and sorrow in some, 
through entmission and joy in othere. There is anu’ derlying 
religions spirit in the book with an occasional expression of 
it which makes the general absence of any allusion to religi- 
ous ceremonies or feelings all the stra. ger. Dew Drops 
and Diamonds, by Emma Marshall; Bobby and Rosie, by the 
author of *‘ Lilies of the Valley,” etc.; Rob and Mag, or a 
Little Light in a Dark Corner, by L. Marston, are three books 
published by Robert Carter & Brothert, each inculcating 
much woral aud religious truth under the guise of an et.ter- 
taining story. The ecenes are al] Engli-h; ‘* Bobby and 
Rosie’’ being better adapted to smaller children than the 
other two. They are all excellent for the Sabbath-school 
librury.—Rip Van Winkle's Travels in Foreign Lands. By 
Rupert Van Wert. (New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co ) 
This attractive book, which bas been gotten up in the same 
geveral style as the ‘* Bodiey Buoks”’ and * Zigzag Journeys,” 
describes the travels of u schoo.-master through ibe various 
countries in Europe, as eet forth in a series of letters to his 
scholars. The story is attractively told, aud thy volume is 
plentitully embellished with iluetrations, most of which ae 
well executed aud give »n udimirable idea of the scenes which 
they represent. We can imagine that any bey or girl, who 
j- ut all iuterested in other lauds, would fiud between these 
colored covers an abundavt store of entertainment, 
Young imerioans in Jupin, by Edward Greey (Boston: 
Lee & Sbepurd). is a description of the adventures of an 
Awerican iauily in Japan, iu company with a Japanese boy 
who bad been for some time a resident with the family. Thir 
boy the author very skillfully turns to good account by mak- 
ing him te fluent guide of the party. Like all otber stories 
of a similar churacter, the illustrations are profuse, and. 
though not always of the highest order, are entertaining 
—teorge M. Towle is so well known to the readers of the 
Christian Union as a bietorical writer of uvusual vividness 
and clearness that his latest addition to the Young Folks 
Herves of History Series, ** R»leigh, His Exploits aud Vouy- 
ag¢s’’ (Bosrten: Lee & Shepard), scarcely needs further 
indursewent at the bands of the Christian Union. Rileigh 
is one Of the most fascinating figures of a great period in 
English History, and bis cureer sums up perlaps as per- 
fectiy as dues that of any other Enuglisbman of his time the 
courage, fidelity and manliness of the Elizabethan age. To 
read the story of his exploits is to mingle in that mighty 
scene of actiou which iucluded the coast lines of both sides 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Towle has told this stury with his usual! 
lucidity and with an admirable appreciation of the impor- 
tant points in Raleigh s career. This is emphatically a good 
book for boys. 

Little Mook and Other Fairy Tales. By W. Hauff. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) No one ever tires of excur- 
sious into Fairylaid if only the guide knows the country. 
Itis an ancient dumain inte which a great many travelers 
have found their way since the earliest times, bringing reports, 
more or less credible, concerning the strange people who 
dwell there. The great authority is. of course, that vener- 
able classic, the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” but the literature of Fairy- 
Jand contains not afew other works of priceless value to 
childhood and youth. This attractive volume is not un- 
worthy of its il ustrions predecessors, having in common 
with them those marvelous secrets of power concerning which 
all authorities on Fairyland are perfectly agreed. The 
‘* Little Mook” and the ‘Caliph Who Turned Stork ” are 
very wondrful tales, but they bear semblance of absolute 
veracity, aud po well-disposed reader will question their 
fidelity to facts. Altogether this is a delightful volume, and 
will entice the elderly reader with as potent a charm as the 
youngest. 

The Young Folks’ History of Boston, by Hezekiah But- 
terworth (E-tes & Lauriat), is anecdotal, dramatic, enter- 
taining, and on the whole, Listorically trustworthy. There 
are two sides to come questions which he dieposes of rather 
cavalierly. Roger Williams aid the Quaker persecutions. 
for inetance; and witchcraft was pot a peculiarly Puritan 
dvlusion, there was more of it in Germany than in England. 
Bat such a bistory could bardly discuss disputed quertione ; 
and Mr. Butterworth takes the popular side. He bas incor- 
porated the results of not a little research in this unpreten- 
tious volume. We know not where so full an acount of 
the origin of Longfellow’s special poems will be fuund as 
here. 

The Giant Raft: or, Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon. 
By Jules Verne. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) What more is there 
to suy than that this is another of the wild wonder-books— 
the extravaganzas —of this curious and prolific French write: ? 
If boys will read it as they read a fuiry tule, and believe 
nothing but what they find to be true in epite of M. Verne, 
it will, perhaps, do them no harm, unless to weaken their 
taste, as dues too highly seasoned foud, for the more whole- 
some sort. 

The Boy Travelers. (Part third.) By Thomas W. Knox. 
(Harper & Bros.) This volume compliets the journey of 
these bovs in the far East, by letting them see Ceylon and 
India. What better way of interesting young people in 
geography could there be than for father and mother and 
children to read such books as these together, a chap- 

ter each evening after tea, with maps and pictures on 
the table before them? A little care would collect a few curi- 
osities to increase the interest. 


Chatlerbox for 1881. (E-tes & Lauriat.) Amid al] the ups 
and downs of children’s boc ke, this old friend with ite ample 
pictures will not lose its hold on the little folks. Indeed, 
even a new volume of iteelf does vot replace the well-worn 
ones of previous years, and a wail would come from the 
nursery if the coverless ‘* Chatterboxes” of past years were 
not to be found as long as the pazes hold together. 


Without a Home. By E. P. Roe. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
All of Mr. Roe’s novels are written with a purpose, which 
may be called that of moral reform; the reform being gen- 
erally wrought by a young man or woman upon one of the 
opposite sex. The study which the author makes is not so 
much that of a character as of a babit. and the situations 
which he devises are calculated to exhibit the habit in ite 
most etrikipg phares. What his books lack in imagination 
they muke up in force. and one is apt to overlook the melo- 
dramatic el ment in them for tbat which is really passionate 
and dramatic. The day for criticising the purely literary 
quality of Mr. Roe’s work is past. Where an audience of 

rom 20.000 to 40.000 sober, rm fleeting people have stamped 
it with the seal of their approval even the most captious 
critic feels that the spproval is not without ite grounds. 
The present volume is a careful study of three of the moat 
threatening dangers of modern life; viz., the opium habit, 
the tenement-house and the shop-girl system. Mr. Roe 
sketches the ravag:s which follow from tbe use of opium 
with the knowled.e and ze'] of one who has made the fullest 
investigation of the subject and who feels it to be one of the 
greatest evils of the future. His picture of shop-girl life bas 
been also drawn from careful obs ‘rvation, and his etudy of 
the tenement is likewise taken from life. It is hard not to 
m .ke a book dealing with these topics repulsive, if not actu- 
ally revolting; and that Mr. Roe has succeeded in treating 
them so delicately that no one’s taste nerd be offended is a 
proof of his admirable literary skill. Ie has perhaps pursued 
his characters with unnecessary intentness, and crowded some 
into their graves whom he might better have epared; but if 
by thie means he has succeeded in making more real and 
terrible the evils which he describes, it onght not to be re- 
uretted. Apart from its motive the story is both powerful 
and interesting. and if it only awakens its readers to a sense 
of the perils by which they are environed it will prove a most 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the social problems 
of the day. 


Yesterdays With Authors. By James T. Fields. (Boston: 
Hougbton, Mifflin & Co). This book has been widely read, 
and has taken its place as one of the most entertaining of 
American puhlications. It is a transcription of a rare expe- 
rience of friend-hip with the foremost writers of the day, 
full of personal disclosure without atouch of gossip. The 
world loves to hear of the habite, manners and peculiarities 
of those who instruct or amuse it, and few books gratify 
this natural and bealtby desire so fully as this charming 
work. The recent death of Mr. Fields makes a new edition 
peculiarly opportune, and with a nice sense of literary pro- 
prieties the publixhers have § 11d» it a beautiful volume, 
with fine illustrations of the various authors who are its sub- 
jets. Itisin ite present form a wortby memorialof Mr. 
Fields, since it discloses very fully the sympathy. friendl- 
ness and courtesy which he illustrated in 80 many and such 
attractive ways. 

‘ale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) This volume is 
reallv three books in one, containing the series of three 
courses of lectures delivered in successive years. These 
lectures are too well known to need further review here; it is 
only neces‘ary to say that they represent Mr. Beecher at his 
hest, summing up the wisest thought and the ripest experi- 
ence of the great prea her. presented with those manif«ld 
graces of eluquence, humor and earnestness of which he is 
ro complete a master. Probably no other book contains so 
much of the inner history of his intellectual and spiritual life 
or discloses so fully his personal attitude toward the Dracti- 
cal and speculative religious questions of the day. The con- 


venient shape in which these publishers have now issued the 


1 ctures will bring them within the means of that large class 
of young ministers to whom they are specially serviceable. 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. By Prof. F. 
Godet. Translated by W. H. Lyttleton. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) This little volume will not add mach to the 
distinguished author's reputation. He pute fairly well, but 
not with any notable freshness, the familiar arguments for 
the truth of historical Christianity. It is trne that there is 
constantly growing up & new generation not acquainted with 
these arguments, to whom the old stock of objections of in- 
fidelity seem, in their ignorance, to be new, and, if not newly 
ly answered, are always liable to seem to be unanswerable 
But there are other volames published which will serve this 
purpose better than these lectures, which accomplished their 
work in their original delivery, and would hardly have been 
printed, still less translated and then reprinted in the United 
States as well as in England, if they had not the name of a 
deservedly famous scholar to give them currency. 


Volumes XXI. and XXII. of Scribner's Magazine, in- 

cluding the monthly iseues of that periodical from November 
of last vear to October of the present year, have been issued 
in very handsome form by the Century Company. This 
mag 4zine is too widely read to need any comment when it ap- 
pears in bound volumes for permanent preservation. It is 
only necessary to say that these volumes include such writers 
as Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, Mr. Boyesen, E. C. 
Stedman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mr. Gilder, and a number 
‘f other leading American and English writers. Great at- 
tention is paid tothe subject of art in its various departments 
in this magazine, and many illustrated articles touching its 
recent development and achievement are embraced in these 
books, which form a library in themselves. 


Tie Knockabout Olub in the Woods—The Adventures af 


Sia Young Men in the Wilds of Maine and Canada, by 
c. A. St phens (E+tes & Lauriat), is sufficiently de- 
ecribed by its title, if we add that it fs eluorately {l- 
lustrated ; that the illustrations are genuine portraite, 
some of which we identify from personal knowl dge cf the 
localities; and tbat the letterpress smeils of the woods 
This 1s not a book ‘‘made up” but a real growth, the 
uct of ayenuine camping enthusiasm. Camp fire st ries 
abound, and are generally very good, notwithstanding that 
they are tolerably credible. 

Three Christmas Carols. (New York: Van Loan and 
Pond.) The coming Christinas services in the Sunday- 
schools will call for a good deal of music. most of them 
probably of a mediocre quality, but these carols possess the 
unusual characteristic of originality. We are glad to note 
that the chorus of the first carol and the whole of the second 
are written for voices in unison, with geod accompaniments. 
More church musie should be sung in unizon. We can 
recommend them to all Sunday-schoos that have not se- 
lected their musical service. Their price is $6.00 « hundred 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Auerbach bas been ill. 

— Wheeling. W. Va., bas a Bryant Society. 

—Cyclopedias are profitable books. A good one will net 
a fortune. 

—Cbristina G. Rossetti is a devont ecommunicant of the 
Church of England. 

—Mr. Whittier says he has two bundred requests: for hie 
autograph every year. 

—Leipsic has just celebrated the 400th anniversary of the 
introduction of printing. 

—A new work on ‘ Suicide” in the “ International Scien- 
tific Series” ought to be cheerful reading. 

—The three boys’ books about Borton—Sendder’s, inmate &, 
and Butterworth's—are all out. and ure al! 

—The first number has appeared of * Kiowledge,” the 
new scientific journal edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor. 

—Prof. Bluntechli is dead, the German writer on Polit- 
ical Science. His disease was apoplexy, and bis age seventy- 
three. 

—A new and enlarged edition of the work« of Bret Harte, 
in five uniform volumes, is to be brought ont by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

—Mr. Whittaker’s ‘‘ Churchman’s Almanac” wil] be ready 
by the first of December. und %s un ess ntial hand-book for 
every Eptscopalian. 

—Mr. Darwin is said to have inherited a large fortune 
from his brother, Mr. Erasmus Darwin. Rumor pute it as 
high as a million of dollars. 

— Brother Gardner, of the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press,” is in Vir- 
ginia, writing war pictures and anecdotes. We shall pres 
ently have some more good laughs. 

—I. K. Funk & Co. announce a ** Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations,” edited by J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. It 
ought to be a very useful publication. 

--A curious article in the ** Catholic World ” for December 
reasons from the religious antiquities in Mexico that St. 
Thomas, the Apostle, once preached the Gospel in that land. 

—I. K. Funk & Co, have issued the revised version of 
Mark’s Gospel iu very convenient -bape for Sunduy-school 
teachers. It has several features specially adapted for their 
use. 

—The fecond in the series of ‘* American Men of Letters,” 
‘‘Noah Webster,” will contain a steel-engraved portrait | 
taken from a very old and valued portrait in oil made by 
James Herring. 

—Maemillan & Co. have completed the pubtication of their 
beautiful Eversley edition of Charles Kingsley’s novels. No 
publication of the séason is more suituble for a handsome 
Christmas gift. 

—Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Cobden” is one of the more im- 
portant of the solid books of the present sesson. It appears 
in England in two volumes, but Roberts Brothers, its Amer- 


_icau publishers, put it into one. 


—‘**The Diocese” is the name of a nice little local Episco- © 
pal paper for the diocése of Maséachusetts, published at Bos- 
ton, and edited by the Rev. Gee. W. Shinn, of Newton. The 
pity is it appears only ‘‘semi-occasionally.”’ 

—A new and life-size lithograph portrait of Emerson has 
just been made for Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. at the Riverside 
Press. It completes the list of **Atiautic Portraits.” The 
family of Mr. Emerson have examined and approved the 
portaitas an excellent likeness. 

—Mr. Robert P. Porter and Mr. Henry Gannet have be- 
come the editors of the ‘“Internatioval Review.” There 
gentlemen are specially well informed on financial and com- 
mercial questions, and the Review will undvubtedly continue 
to give prominence to these questions. 

—Mr. G. W. Cooke's book on Emerson wil] answer the 
public purpose very well until that larger and final life comes 
to be written, by Mr. J. Eliot Cabot, we supposc. who is 
understood to have been selected as Mr. Ewersou's literary 
executor. But may it be long before he is cailed upon to 
execnte his trust! 

—Dodd, Mead and Company announce Tennyson's *‘ Lady 
ef Shalott,”’ decorated by Howard Pyle. The art of color 
printiug is now for the first time applied to the illustration 
of a standard poem. The decoration is somewhat medisval 
in treatment; the conventionalized dragons and birds that 
form the initials reminding one of some quaint missal of the 
middle ages. 

—** The Hoosier School-Boy,” by Edward Eggleston, and 
Mrs. Dedge’s story, ** Donald and Dorothy,” begin in the 
Christmas St. Nicholas. According to their usual custom, 
the conducturs of that magazine will make a specially bri:!- 
iapt number of this Christmas issue. It bas a hundred 
pages, a special cover, and nearly a huodred pictures, with a 
Christmas story, “An Angel in ap Ulster,” amoung its 
Christmas contents. 
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Religious Rews. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—Dr. Enoch Mellor, of Halifax, bas passed away in 
the maturity of his manly prime. He was one of the leaders 
of English Independency, and in Yorkshire its foremost man 
since the veneralle and eminent James Parsons ascended to 
rest above in the light ard presence of the Saviour he loved 
to preach. Parsons was the pulpit orator. The pulpit was 
his throne. Hecared not to excel but there. He was in an 
exclusive sense a religious dissenter. Mellor commanded 
distinction outside his strictly pastoral and ministerial func- 
tions. St. Piul asserted his citizenship when necessary, and 
eo should all ministers of the Gospel. What would citizen- 
thip be worth without the church and its ministry? Noth- 
ing. Dr. Mejor took a chief purt in discussing politico- 
ecclesiastical questions. This necessitated his engagement 
in public controversy, and hence when he succeeded the late 
Dr. Rates, of Liverpool, he remained but a short time there. 
Dr. R. was, like Parsons, exclusively a religious dissenter, 
and did not luterfere with any questions beyond the immedi- 
ate and direct ciaims of his pastorate. His people had be- 
come so educated by his example that they considered a 
minister improperly engaged when occupying public plat- 
forms and advovating questions of ecclesiastico-political in- 
terest and issues, and Dr. Mellor’s stay was brief. Not soir 
Halifax; and hence the church which he left for Liverpool) 
gladly and eageriy welcomed Lim back. The entire town of 
Halifax turned out to honor his obsequies, headed by the 
Mayor and Corporation, and followed by the clergy of the 
town, including the two Vicars. Thus another great and 
representative minister bas been called home, and the denom- 
ination of which he was an ornament mourns over its great 
bereavement. 

—Anoither man has just died in Dublin, more than aver- 
ugely well known in his day, the Rey. Tresham Gregg, DD. 
Iic was one of three clergymen who had some lingual bouts 
with the great Irish agitator, Daniel O'Connell. The other 
two were the Revs. Dr. Henry Cooke and Daniel Macafee. 
N -ne of the trio silenced O’Conuell so soon and so cftectually 
as the Wesleyav. Mr. Macafee. His letters are freeh and 
racy reading even now, and would bear republication. Dr. 
Gregg was better known by his great argumentative encoun- 
ter with Father Tom Maguire, a celebrated champion of the 
Romish faith, in the Dublin Rotundo. Gregg is a somewhat 
ecclesiastical name in Episcopalianism. The present bishop 
of Cork isa Gregg; his father, Dr. John Gregg, was also a 
bishop; and the chief bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of England is another Gregg. And if I mistake not 
one of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States bears the same patronym. Tresham Gregg 
outlived all his opponents. He had a commanding physique, 
a slashing tongue and ready wit. He conceived the idea that 
human life was everlasting. and that he would continue to 
live always. But tbe universal cnemy has relentlessly re- 
futed him; und he has succumbed to death in the winter 
time of a fine old age, anc gone down to the grave without a 
word eave of respect from one side or the other, and with 
regret at the exit of another type of years gone by. Had he 
been less pronounced and outspoken he too might have been 
a bishop. 

—The Churchmansiip of John Wesley; was it High, Low 
or Broad? The last had not become crystallized into a dis- 
tinct school in Wesley’s day, therefore the dispute is between 
High and Low. Dr. James H. Rigg, one of the best known 
and the most widely recognized and accepted representatives 
of the English Wesleyan body, assigns to Wesley's Church- 
mapsbip an exccedingly low position. The ** Church 
Times” challenges Dr. Rigg and all his aides de camp in the 
same line of belief to a public friendly discussion concern- 
ing the principles of the founder of Methodism. Now, 
what does it matter whether his Churchmanebip was of the 
High type or the Low; whether be was Churcbly ail over to 
the very last or not? It does not touch or in any way affect 
the present position of Wesleyavism. It is becoming more 
and more liberal every year—more more identified with 
the interests and issues for which the Nonconformist 
churches of England have so long strenuously contend- 
ed, and it has reached this position by loyalty, if not to the 
sentiments and feelings, yet to the policy which Wesley pur- 
sued throughent his life. Not more surely Providential was 
the position of Mcthodiem when Wesley dicd than its posi- 
tion to-day. The present President shares largely Wesley's 
sentiments of veneration for the Anglican Church, and 
Wesley was not more conservative in his political position 
than Dr. George Osborn. And yet this very Wesleyanismi of 
to-day, liberal and dirsreuting, represented in its annual Con- 
ference, almost unanimously elected the venerable Doctor to 
its highest seat of honor. Cbhurchmen are chagrined at 
the drift of Wesleyan thought nd opinion, and never tire 
in twitting Wesleyans on the fact that they are departing 
from the views and principles of their founder. They can 
do this, depart even more widely from him, and at the same 
time claim his example as their justification. 


—Strenuous efforts are being made for the release of, Mr. 
Green, a Ritualistic clergyman, who has been imprisoned in 
Lancaster jail for practicing Ritualisiic services contrary to 
t elaw and the Queen is memorialized toexercise her preroza- 
tive of mercy to release him. It is thought, however, that she 
cannot do this without some concession on his part in those 
matters in which be has been adjudged to have broken the 
law. It is probable he will not do this, but possibly he may. 
rie is already a martyr. All such imprisonments are a scan- 
dal and a disgrace, and the Bishop of Manchester has just 
told some representatives of the Church Association who have 
asked him to institute proceedings against Canon Knox- 
Little for breaking the law, as Mr. Green has done, that he 
will sanction no prosecution of the kind in his diocese. The 


Church of England is belng injured more by the injudicious 
procedure of certain Low Church Associations and their nar- 
row intolerance than by the Kitualist prosecution and other 
kinds of persecution which never served the truth. The 
truth needs not euch aids for its propagation. They-are 
opposed to the genius and spirit of bim who was emphati- 
cally the Truth as he was the Life. 


Congregational Associaiion of Kansas.— The twenty-sev- 
enth annual meeting of this body was held jn Topeka, Oc- 
tober 26-31. ‘lhe attendance was good, the exercises through- 
out of unusnal interest, and the spirit of harmony and 
hopefalness that prevailed. admirable. The cpening sermon, 
by the Rev. R. B. Foster, of Osborne, was a strong, earnest 
p'ea for Christian unity, on the broad catholic basis of 
evangelical truth. The Rev. R. M. Turnel, of Wyandotte, 
was chosen Moderator, and the Rey. 8. P. Dunlap, of North 
Topeka, Clerk. Brief reports of the religions condition of 
the churches, from the registrars of the local associations, 
indicated, for the most part, stability and substantial growth, 
although but few revivals ha! been enjoyed. The change 
of time, from June to October, occasioned some coniasion 
in statistics. The following items from the summary of the 
statistical clerk, the Rey. A. M. R’ctardson, will give a gen- 
eral idea of the nuimerica! status of the denomination In Kan- 


sas: Whole number of churches, 204; organized since last re- 


port, 25; dropped, 7. Number of wiuisters (including liceuti- 
ates). 142. Of these churches, only 140 reported so as to have 
their statistics given inthe summary. This number report a 
total membership of 5.885, with 501 additions by profession and 
514 by letter, making a total of 815, while the removals foot up 
472, leaving a gain of only 343. Number in Sabbath Schools 
9,694. Contributions for benevolent objects, #3,0538, a gain 
Of $523.37 over the last report. Church expenditures foot 
up ¥59,512 25, an ivcrease of 756,589.60 ou last report. <A 
large per cent. of this bas been expended in building and 
repairing church edifices. The subject of Home Missions 
received a large share of attention, stirring addreszes being 
made by Rev. Dr. L. H. Cobb, District Secretary; Superin- 
tendent 8. DD. Storrs, and the Rev. Mes:rs. Foster, Bradley, 
Parker, and Dr. Cordley. The calls for men and means were 
loud and urgent. Papers on the following topics were present- 
ed and discussed: *‘ Who are Pastors?" by the Rev. A. M. 
tichardson ; *‘ The Baptism of the Huly Spirit,” by the Rev. 
L. P. Broad; ‘‘ Tne New Testament Revision,” by Professor 
L. W. Spring. of the State University; ** The Church and 
the Children,” by Professor (ieo. M. Stearns, Washburn 
College; ‘* Relations of the Church to Political Reform,” 
by the Rev. R. M. Tunnel. These papers were carefully 
prepared, and were exceedingly practical and suggestive. 
A visit to Washburn College on Saturday afternoon gave an 
opportunity to inspect its workings and learn its needs. It 
was never in so flourishing a condition as at present. It 
has an able corps of instructors, who are doing thorough 
work. They have been compelled to turn away students for 
lack of accommodations. Additional cottages as homes for 
the students are urgently needed. The Association was fa- 
vored with the presence of Governor St. John and wife at 
several of its sessions, and on Thursday evening he gave one 
of his stirring, cloguent pleas in behalf of Prohibition, 
showing thut it had reduced the number of convicts 
sent to the Penitentiary within the last eight months fifty 
per cent. The Association adopted unanimously strong 
resolutions in favor of Prohibitory Legislation, and pledging 
our churches and miuisters to stand by the Constitutional 
Amendment. A rousing Temperunce mecting was held on 
Sabbath evening, awakening much enthusiasm. The ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the members were 
ample and excellent. The devotional tone of the meetings 
was eminently spiritual and refreshing, while the harmouy 
and good feeling manifested made them delightful and 
profitable. The mecting next year will be held at Emporia. 


Notes from Andover.—The Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of Eng- 
land, who is delive:ing a course of lectures iu Bostou ou the 
“Vocation of the Pulpit,’ gave the students of Andover 
Seminary the first ‘‘Familiar Talk” in this year’s series. 
With wonderful freshness sud with uumerous and appropri- 
ate anecdotes he set forth the importance in miuisterial cult- 
ure of thoughts, ideas, words and sympathies. The running 
fire of questions which followed the address gave him an 
opportunity to display his powers as a conversatioualist and 


story-teller. In the former capacity he reminds one of Bron-— 


son Alcott; while in the latter he resembles, if he does not 
excel, Johu B. Gough. These ‘* Talks,”’ which are given by 
prominent clergymen invited by the committee, are to An- 
dover what the Yale Lectures on Preaching are to that Sem- 
inary.——Gen. Ii. K. Oliver read a paper on **The Problem 
of Music in the Church” last week. Although upwards of 
eighty, be is =till possessed of remarkable vigor. He soives 
the problem by advocating trained choirs and general mu- 
sical culture in the congregation. A feature of the meeting 
was the singing of the tune *‘ Federal Street,” of which Gen. 
Oliver is the author. 


Tie Central South Conference, comprising the churches of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Northern Alabama and Arkansas 
met at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 10-12, Rev. B. A. Imes of 
Memphis moderator. 

The exercises were very good, and the Conference was one 
of the most snccessful ever held. (The opening sermon was 
preached by Rev. B. A. Imes from Ezeki., 21.) A paper on 
Congregationiulism in the South was read by Rev. Jos. E. 
Smith, of Chattanooga. This paper elicited a lively discus- 
sion. The narrative of the state of religion was very inter- 
esting, and showed general prosperity among the churches. 
One new church was added; that of the First church of 
Little Rock, Ark. A paper on the subject of temperance 
was read, and called forth a vigorous set of resolutions. Prof. 
D. I. Miner, of Tougaloo, Miss., was examined for license 
and passed an excellent examination. He ‘was licensed for 


threo years. Dr. J. E. Roy was in ‘attendance, and contribu- 
ted much to the Interest of the meeting. He gave in onc of 
the sessions a stirring account of the work of the A. M. A. 
and also a sketch of the annual meeting of the A. M. A. at 
Worcester, Mass. - 

Adoption of the Revised Version of the New Testainent.-—- 
The following resolution was adopted by the Assembly of the 
Congregational Union of Engiand and Wales at its autumnal 
meeting, held in Manchester, October 4, 1881: ‘* That the 
Assembly. regarding the revision of the text and translation 
of the New Testament, latcly completed, as an important 
service rendered to the whole Church of Christ, devoutly ac- 
knowledges the goodness of Godin permitting the work to be 
undertaken and accomplished, and tenders its respectful end 
hearty thanks to those scholars of England and America who 
brought to the task to which they were called so rare a com- 
bination of reverence of spirit, profound crudition, patience 
in labor and catholicity of temper, and it warmly congratu- 
lates them on the favorable reception which their work has 
found at the hands of Christians of ajl denominations.”’ 


** The past season has been one of revivals and of annual 
gatherings. picnics and happy greetings generally among our 
Union Sunday-schools.”’ So writes a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union in North Carolina. *‘ At the first 
anniversary of the Smoky Hollow Union Sunday-school 
twelve other schools participated, gathered from parts of 
three counties. After the morning addresses, fifteen hun- 
dred scholars, teachers and friends—a Union Sunday-school 
army with banners—marched to a lovely grave, where tables, 
four bundred and fifty feet long, were spread. After abun- 
dant refreshments there was a grand concert-service of song, 
and then a unanimous vote of thanks to the American 
Sunday-School Union for the great and good work done by 
it in this part of North Carolina.”’ 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. J. N. Freeman, of Lockport, N. Y., has accepted a 
ca'l to the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—Members of the First Baptist church, Chicago, say tbat Dr. Hen- 
on, cf Philadelphia, has consented to accept their-call to bece:ne 
Dr. Lorimer’s successor. 

—The father of the first Protestant Episcopal bishop in the United 
States, Dr. Seabury, drew a Icttery ticket, for which he recorded to 
posterity his thanks and praise to Almighty God, tlhe giver of ail 
good gifts. 

—The Rev. Wallis Jordan, a late Moravian minister who was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bithop Stevens, submitted to the rite 
as a matter of form, believing in the validity of Moravian orders. 
He entered the Episcopa) Church because it gave him a wider sphere 
of usefulness. 

—The domestic missions of the Episcopal Church received last 
year from all sources over $220,000, There are thirteen mizeionary 
bishops in the field, receiving each $3,000, and baving under them 
nearly four hundred missionaries. ‘lhree handred Jabor among 
white people ; 41 among colored people, and 52 among Indians. 

—The Kev. Albert B. Simpson, at the regular prayer-meeting at 
the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian church in this city, recently an- 
nounced that he had datermined to Jeave the Presbyterian Church, 
and to devote himself to missionary work. He also declared that 
his views cof baptism had changed, and that he could no longer 
remnain a Prestyterian minister. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. George F. Wright is to deliver a course of six lectives 
on the ** Methods of Investigation in the Physical Sciences.” as part 
of the fourth year at Andover. Mr. Wright is now Professor of the 
New Testament Langnages and Literature in the Ober.in Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

THE WEsT. 

~The Rev. Joseph C. Matlack has been appointed tothe M. E. 
church of Wilmette, Il. 

—The Reformed Episcopal church of Englewood, IIl., is going to 
build a three thousand dollar house of worehip. 

—The Sunday evening services et Farwell Hail, Chicago, are at- 
tended by about 1,900 persons, and are very encou aging. 

—There are nincty-four Episcopal charches in Minnesota, with 


eighty-three clergymen, 5,064 communicants, and church property 


valued at $262,497. 

—The Faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary have voted to 
use the Revised Version of the New Testament in the religious ser- 
vices of the institution. : 

—The University Place Baptist Church, Chicago, having purchased 
a site on the Oakwood Boulevard, will henceforth be known as the 
Memoria! Baptist Church. 

—The family of the late Bishop Kerfoot has been provided with a 
comfortable house costing 36,500, and also presented with $6,000. 
Of this amount, $5,000 werc invested in seven per cent. bonds. 

—Mre. Dr. Freeman, a Cincinnati artist, has sent Prof. Swing a 
charming water-color painting called ** The Modern Woman,” illns- 
trating and in appreciation of Prcf. Swing’s recent discourse on that 
subject. 

—The Methodists of (‘alifornia are trying to raise $10,000 in mem- 
ory of the late K. O. Haven, who early inthe year died in Oregon. 
The money is to be used on the library and cabinets of the University 
of the Pacific. 

—The Rev. W. W. Jebb, Secretary of the Irish Evangelical Homie 
Missionary Society, has been in Chicago gathering funds for hi-x 
mission. Heis amost acceptable speaker, and has been heard sev - 
eral times with great delight. 

—The Union Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, occupied the lecture- 
room of its new edifice Sunday, Nov. 6th. For several years the 
congregation has worshiped in Hershey Hall. The Rev. L. P. 
Mercer is pastor of this church. 

—The Rev. G. W. Shinn saya the ideal * parish house” is a build- 
ing of one story, with a reading-room in front, a large room occupy- 
ing the middle portion, and two smaller rooms in the rear, all «f 
which can be thrown together when occasion rec uires. 

—The removal of the Rev. C. D. Barrows to San Francisco, re- 
ported in these columns some weeks since, continues to be regretted 
by the people of the Kirk Street church, whose pulpit he had filled 
so accep‘ably, and whose intereats he hai forwarded in so many 


ways. 

The Chicago Sonth End Flower Mission, which 1s carried on by 
ladies from the varios churches, has closed another season of quict 
and effective work among the hospitals and other charttabie izstitc- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


tions asthe region. The ladics have distributed between seven and 
cight thonsand bouqnets, and a large number of painted texts, papers, 
magazines and books. 

—The Third Preabyterian Church, Chicago, held a Thankegiving 
sociable in the parlors of the church edifice, for church members 
only, Monday evening, Nov. 21st; on Thankagiving eve services 
- appropriate to the occasion took the place of the regular prayer- | 
meeting. Public services were generally held in the churches 
throughout the city ou Thanksgiving Day. 

—At the Presbyterian Monday Morning Miniaters’ Meeting, Chi- 
cago, Dr. R. W. Patterson read a paper on Inspiration, taking the 
ground that while the writers of the Bible were so influenced from 
above ag to be able to speak intelligently and truthfully on things 
human and divine, they were not necessarily inspired in their lan- 
guage. The Congregational ministers discussed with unusual inter- 
est the methods and means of revival work. 

—The Rev. J. Newton Brown was installed by council as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Owatonna, Minn., November let. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. C. E. Wright, of Austin; Installing Prayer by the 
Rev. L. W. Chaney, of Waseca; Charge tothe Pastor by the Rev. 
E. Gale, of Faribault; Right Hand of Fellowship, by the Rey. J. 
W. Bradshaw, of Rochester; Charge to the People, by Pres. J. W. 
Strong, of Carleton College, 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford’s lectures on ** The Higher Modern 
English Forces” are attracting large audiences of thoughtful people 
to the Church of the Messiah, Chicago. Sunday evening, Novem- 


ber 25th, his subject was the ** Life and influence of John Bright.” | 


On the same day and in the same city, at St. Stanislace’ Polish 
Catholic church, Archbishop Feehan adminisoered the rite of Con- 
firmation to about 600 children. November 27th, the remainder of 
the clase, numbering about 600, mostly adults, were confirmed. 

—A Congregational Conncil was called to examine and ordain 
Wm. A. Sinclairto the ministry by the Knowles Street church of 
Neskville, Tenn., to be held Nov. 12. Dr. J. E. Roy was elected 
Moderator, Mr. J. H. Burrus, Scribe. The examination was very 
thorough and was well sustaincd. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Dr. Roy, the ordaining prayer offered by Pres. E. M. 
Cravath of Fisk University, charge to the pastor, Prof. H. 8S. Ben- 
nett, Right Hand, Rev. BR. A. Imes of Memphis, charge to the 
people, Rev. B. F. Foster. The exercises were very interesting. 

—fhe Judicial Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will meet at Terre Hante, Ind., November 30th, Bishop Foster pre- 
siding. If Dr. Thomas‘s appeal is entertained, as it is thought 
it will be, although he has continued to preach since his 
deposition by the Rock Riyer Conference, the country will soon 
know whether the diguitaries of the Methodist Church approve or 
disapprove of the methods and findings of tne sourta by which Dr. 
Thomas hee already been condemned. 

—Mr. Albert M. Wheeler, a recent graduate of Yale Seminary, was 
ordained to the ministry by a council convened at East Toledo, O, 
November 15th, to have charge of the Congregational church of that 
place. The Kev. Dr. Fairchild, of Oberlin, preached the sermon 
from Prov. xvi., 6. The Rev. Josiah Strong, State Sec- 
retary, offered the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of 
the Toledo Central church, gave the right hand of fellowship; the 
Rev. Dr. Williams, of Toledo First church, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. J. G. Fraser, State Register, gave the charge to 
the people, The Rev. T. C. Northcott, of Faribault, Minn., has 
accejted his unanimous ‘call to the Toledo Third church under 
auspicious circumstances. 

THE SOUTH. 


—From Tennessee, Missionary Emory, of the American Sunday 
School Union, writes, ** During the month I have atteaded two Pres- 
byteries, two County Sunday-School Conventions, three * Sunday- 
School Happies’ (collective picnics), opened the way for several new 
achools, and visited and aided others. In one ‘Happy’ fourteen 
echools were cathered from a recion where, a few years ago, Sunday- 
schools were almost unheard of. About three years ago one was 
opened under discouragements; now it is the banner school, the 
largest in the county."" 

FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. Thomas Bridzes, missionary to the islands of Terra de) 
Fuego, now lives in an iron house, eent him by friends in England, 
so violent are the tempests in that far-off land. The only quadru- 
ped on the !slands is the dog. 

—It is reporte 1 that th> memoers of the Capuchin, Dominican and 
Oratorian orders, which were recently suppressed by the French 
G wer.umoat, hive bean relieved of their monastic vows by the Sov- 

ereign Pontiff, so thit they now can bo employed as ofdinary. priests 
in t!-e different dioceses of France. 

—Dean Bradley, Dean Stanley’s successor, contemplates calling a 
meeting to consider the best mode of raising a monument to his pre- 
deccssor in Westminster Abbey. He favors a design of an altar 
tomb, with a recumbent statue, to be placed in the chapelof Henry 
VIIL., near the graves of the Deap and his wife. 

—The Rev. Abbot Brown says the statements that Bishop Riley has 
ordained laymen in Mexico to adininister the communion are false. 
They are circulated at the hands of Roman Catholics and others, to 
damage the bishop and his wo:k. The Mexican Commission, of which 
Bishop Williams is a member, intend to put an end to them. 

—The Qieen’s Commissioners of Public Works have given per- 
mission for Mr. Carnegie, of New York, to place a historical win- 
dow in Dunfermline Abbey. It has not yet been finally deciaed 
what figur2s wi!] be cho;en to fill the principal lights of the window, 
but the-e at least are likely to include King Malco!m Canmore, St. 
Margaret, and King Rovert the Brnce, all of which royal person- 
ages wcre buried in the Abbey, 


General Tews. 


Thanksgiving Day was generally observed throughout the 
country, although the national sorrow attending the memory 
of President Garfield very appropriately found new expres- 
sion in the midst of the rejoicings. The weather was on 
the whole bright but cold throughout the northern and west- 
ern States, with a light touch of snow. In this city there 
was a good attendance at the places of worship in the morn- 
ing, and a good attendance at the places of amusement in 
the afternoon and evening. Thanksgiving dinners were 
served not only to the poor and to the inmates of charitable 
institutions, but to all the prisoners in the various prisons 
and jails. To the inmates of the Tombs 700 pounds of 
turkey were distributed. The annual game of foot ball be- 
tween Yale and Princeton Colleges drew a fashionable 
gathering of nearly 10,000 people to the Polo grounds. The 
game resulted in a draw. At some of the churches there 
were union services, in many of them appropriate decora- 
tions of fruit and flowers, and the music sung was suited to 


the day. In most of the sermons reference was made to the 
national bereavement in Garfield's death. 


A severe autumnal storm raged jaset week in Great Britain, 


doing great dumage both inland and atsea. At Blackpool, 

/ one of the famous English watering-places, the sca swept 
{nto many of the houses through the windows, and 
swept down the atrects, onc thoroughfare being under six 
feet of water. At Dublin, Irelard, the storm was the se- 
verest known for yeara, and in County Cialway [ft was the 
worst experienced for half a century. The shipping casual- 
ties were numerous. 


The American Book Exchange, of this city, which has been 
in financial embarrassment for some (time, was placed under 
the management of a receiver Jast Saturday, as it has failed 
to meet the demands of its creditors. 
been managed by Joun BL. Alden, and has made itself well- 


dard books at rates much lower than those of oldcr houses. 


week by an extraordinary outbreak in Tammany, ** Boss” 
Kelly’s organization. Two members, Messrs. Purroy and 
White, were expelled Friday night, for political reasons, and 
fiftv-nine members who supporicd them withdrew vith them. 
Mr. Kelly is gradually his power. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Paper belting is now being used in Japan, and is said to 
have been found stronger than leather belting. 


have occupied the Presidential chair. 

—One and one-fourth times more money is annually spent 
on funerals in the United States than the Government spends 
for schools—so says a grim statistician. 

—Diphtheria, scarlet fever and small-pox are devastating 
the center and south of Russia. .The severity of the dis- 
eases exceeds anything heretofore known. 3 

—Attention. jonrnalists! Journalism in France is said to 
' be the surest way to preferment. 
| of Deputies there are forty-four journalists. 

—Mr. Frederick Douglas is nowin a comfortable and well- 
salaried oftice in Washington, with a fortune of over £100,- 
000. He is in all respects a modei gentleman. 

—A curious robbery occurred in the harbor of this city 
recently, when the engincer of a tug-boat, in the captain’s 
absence, steamed off with her so that she cannot be found. 

—An English paper says that a man wearing dark-colored 
clothes is more liable to infection from contagious diseases 
than he who wears light-colored garments. AJ] ministers 
take warning. 

—A Chicago rag-dealer estimates that 500,000,000 pounds 
of rags find their way into the hands of the rag-men annu:l- 
ly. Heclaims that 100 car-loads of rags enter and leave 
Chicago daily. 

—Work is still going on quietly in the tunnel under the 
Hudson River between Jersey City and New York. They 
have not had to use as much sfea/ as the managers of the 
Brooklyn bridge. 

—The *‘ Boston Journal” axnounces with sume pride, as 
an illustration of that city’s literary eminence, that ‘* we 
have a German newspaper and a French newspaper, both 
published in Boston.” Tremendous! 

—Queen Marguerite of Italy is familiar with American lit- 
erature. Longfellow is her favorite poet and Hawthorne 
her favorite romancer. She is said to contemplate sending 
the youug Prince of Naples to America to study our inastitu- 
tions. 

—Tte modern custom of lifting the hat or touching it in 
saluting friends aud acquaintances is :aid to be an abbrevia- 
tion of an old custom of savages, by which they took off all 
their clothes and put them on their captors as a sign of sub- 
mission. 

—A commercial newspaper announces the fact in its mar- 
ket report that ‘‘hogs are scarce in the West.” Then that 
party of Chicago men we saw eating ham and eggs in a 
western railway restaurant last spring must have died. 
Poor fellows: 

—A Mr. Walton, the proprietor of the 8t. James hotel in 
this city, has made himself very notorious in England by 
betting very heavily aud very successfully on the English 
races. He has recently returned to this country bringing 
nearly $500,000 in winnings. 

—The wife of a wealthy New York merchant has sued for 
a divorce because her husband only allows her half a dollar 
a day for expenses, with an extra allowance per diem of one 
cent to buy a daily newspaper with. The one-cent dailies 
ought to volunteer their services as her champions. 

—The Improved Dwellings Association, composed of s-me 
wealthy and philanthropic men of this city, is building some 
model tenements up-town on the east side. The building 
will accommodate about 1,000 people, and will contain, 
among other great improvements, a frte readivg-room for 
tenants. 

-~The horrors of the Ioyuisition are still made use of in 
the civilized world, it seems. Ten peasants were recently 
horribly tortured in Roumania until they finally acknowl- 
edged themselves guilty of a crime of which they were 
really innocent. At their trial, which followed, they were 
acquitted, however. 

— Watch-making is, strange to say, one of America's great 
industries. More than 2,000 watches are made in this coun- 
try every working day. If you ever happen to be in England 
without money, and with an American watch, it will be wise 
to remember that American watches can be pawned there 
for more money than any other watch of a corresponding 
grade. 

—A fine Protestant cathedral in Holland, containing some 


The Exebange has | 


| 
| 


known by beginning two or three years ago to publish stan- | 


remarkable epecimens of the art of the Renaissance, has 
been so neglected that only the nave js used for worship. and 
the transcpta are used asa drying-room for the washing of 
the clergyman and his family. A visitor recently caw a 
line of washirg, 189 fect long, extended from end to cond. 
That housewife probably knew very well how dry her hus- 
band’s sermons were. 

—Two rival fast trains on the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central railroads make the trips from New York to Chicago 
in 2 little over twenty-four hours. There {s so much com- 
petition between the two roads that the meals on the dining- 
cars of the ‘* Pennsylvania” are given for less than cost, and 
the head waiter is directed to return money on the least ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction. 

—Richard Wagner, the composcr, ia said to hate in his 
clegant house in Bayreuth a serics of rooms-decorat’d in 
different colors to suit bis different musical moods. A visit 
to the red room produces 2 grand march or herwie chorus; 
a pale pink and blue room, garnished with rose-buds, brings 


_ forth the love scenes in his operas ; and the frightful passages 


New York political circles were somewhat excited last 


in his boisterous works were conceived. we imagine, in a 
black and gray chamber, with Aape festoons supported by 


_ grinning sculls. 


—An English justice sentenced a couple to matrimony 


under circumstances which seem legully just, although curi- 


ous. A young man and a young woman were contesting 


| possession of a piece of property, the one claiming under an 


_ old lease, the other under an old will. 


Tt just strikes me,” 


| said the justice, ‘that there is a pleasant and easy way to 


—President Arthur is raid by several delighted visitors to | 
be the most charming in manners of apy of the men who | away between the lawyers, who, I am sure, are not upgal- 


| 


In the present Chamber | 


terminate the old lawsuit. The plaintiff appears to be a re- 
spectable young man, end this is a very nice young wor.an. 
They can both get married and live happily on the farm. 
If they g> on with law proceedings, it will be all frittered 


lant enough to wish the marriage not to come off.” The 
lady blushed, and the yourg man stammered they “liked 
each other « little bit,” so a verdict was entered for the 
plaintiff on c<ndition of his promise to marry the defend- 
ant within two months. A lovely way of scttling a lawenit. $ 


Correspondence, 


SHAKER VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 


In The Christian Union, some time ago, under head of 
‘‘The Marriage Test,” appeared the following statement, 
which needs correcting: ‘‘If a new system or scheme of 
life tampers with marriage, itis always bad, and can by no 
possibility be good. The Shakers form a community built 
on this rotten foundation. They destruy the family, root and 
branch. They have no place for love, and enter into a de- 
termined fight with the God of nature, who, by the strongest 
passions and impulses he has ever implanted in the human 
soul, has commanded them to cstablieh families and homes. 
Shakcrism is good for nothing if it is not good universally— 
if it ought not to be adopted universally. But universal 
adoption would be the suicide of the race, and a race has no 
more right to commit suicide than a man,” etc. 

Shakers do nof tamper with marriage, but deem it a worldly 
institution with which the genuine disciples of Christ have 
nothing directly to do. Nor can they have any interest 
whatever in weakening its obligations on those who choose 
to populate the world. Ann Lee taught, ‘Do not go and 
report that we forbid to marry, for we do not. Bat all that 
cannot or will not take up their cross for the Kirgdom of 
Christ's sake, and that only, I would advise them to marry 
and live after the flesh in a Jawful manner, and be 
servants to their families; for that is natural, and less 
sinful in the sight of God than any other way of grati- 
fying that nature.” Shakers deem marriage honorable in 
all who honorably use it for companionship or offspring 
only, and not for unfrnuitful works of which it is a shame 
to speak except in terms of condemnation. Lawfully 
used, it is good for those who own no higher purpose 
in life, and is far better than licentiousness. Inasmuch 
as it brings the parties into responsibility. absorbs and 
directs to useful ends their superabundant energics, 
it improves them, and tpholds their latent powers, and sub- 
jects them to a degree of order, law and discipline. Never- 
theless, it is written of such, ‘‘They twain shal] be one 
tlesh,”” hence they are not spiritual, are not children of the 
resurerction, who neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are of the earth, earthy, like the first Adam, whose imsge 
they bear and whose works they do, and are bound by carnal 
ties and worldly interests from which notbing can redeem 
them but the love and the cross of Christ, faithfully borne. 
For not until] they are prepared to forsake that order and its 
carnal works, and live consecrated in brotherly and sisterly 
love, in perpetual chastity for Christ’seake and his gospel, 
can they be lawfully released from the cbligations incurred 
by wedlock, and then only by changing an inferior for a su- 
perior relation. If this cestroys the family, root and branch, 
it evidently is not the work of man, for it is opposed alike to 
the dictates of worldly wisdom, and the perverted desires of 
a depraved nature. Nor is it of Shakers, but of God, for 
noue can accomplish it without that faith and understanding 
which is freely giyen of God to euch as earnestly dcsire, 
above everything else, to know h's will that they may doit. 

Mount LEBAnon, N. Y. A. G. HOLLISTER. 


“ NEXT TO THE GOSPEL.” 


I like The Christian Union ever so much. Itis the most 
Christian paper I ever read, and I would not be without it 
for anything. Iama Universalist preacher, but I would give 
up three Universalist papers before relinquishing the Union. 
It is next to the Gospel tomy wife. Blessings on The Chris- 
tian Union. Fraternally, J. W. 

Oct. 14, 1881. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 29, 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 


By Henry Warp BEEoHER. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF CHILDREN INTO THE 
CHURCH.* 
T HAVE been asked to give some instruction on the 
subject of the early introduction of children into 
the church. In order to understand this matter with 
perfect clearness it is necessary to say a word in regard 
to the origin anil source of the practices and feelings 
respecting it which have come down to us, and which 
exist very largely now. 

At the time of what may be called the revival of 
evangelical and experimental religion in England, 
from the days of the Anabaptists, the Puritans and 
the Wesleyans, there was a prodigious and very 
glorious reaction from the practices and the feelings 
of the reigning church, whether it be regarded as the 
Roman Churcl: or the Church of England. According 
to the theory of that chuich, and according to the 
Presbyterian Church, not only are believing parents 
in the church, but their whole families are members of 
it. Children of believing parents are considered as 
being in covenant relations to the church from the 
hour of their birth until they come to years of discre- 
tion. It is understood tnat they are undeveloped 
members of it; but, nevertheless, they are regarded as 
in the position of church-members. In our sister de- 
nominations, the Roman Cutholic and Episcopal 
Churches, it is the practice as soon as the youth in 
the Christian families have come to years of dis- 
cretion to have them catechized and indoctrinated, and 
then, if they are found to be intelligent and virtuous, 
to have them confirmed. Upto this time their mem- 
bersiip is unfulfilled, but now it is confirmed to them 
in full. As property belongs to heirs, but only comes 
into their possession at a given date, or under certain 
condilions, so all the rights of the children of believing 
parents are considered as belonging to them, but they 
are not regarded as being confirmed to them until the 
time comes in which they are supposed to be capable 
of exercising their duties as well as enjoying those 
rights. 

Against this scheme there is nothing to be said, pro- 
vided the whole thought of religion and the whole 
idea of the church are not lowered, secularized, as they 
are, and almost always have been, abroad ; especially 
where the church has been in conjunction with the 
State, and wituin the degree in which the church was 
to receive within its bound the whole citizenship, so 
that, the children of the church coming in, everybody 
came in. The result in many cases was such a condi- 
tion of things that no man could hold office until be 
had had communion with the church. The conse- 
quence was that the church became a highway, and 
everybody went through it because that was the only 
road by which a man could come to secular advan- 
tages. As men grew up into membership without any 


special preparation for it there came to be a very lax 


state of affairs, because personal religion was at such a 
low ebb, and because the idea of conversion was very 
superficial. 

The reaction from that was a very justifiable one; 
and the more radical Puritans held that no man had 
any right in the church who had not arrived at 
the years of discretion, who had not been bap. 
tized, and who-had not come in of his own con- 
sent. ‘She tendency was a right one. In an age 
and in a condition of the church when there were such 
low ideas of church life and of conversion, the uncov- 
ering of the glorious truth of vital religion, of personal 
communion with God, as the result of a change, and 
a cleansing by the Holy Ghost of the nature of men, 
was a very great step in advance. 

Nevertheless, all movements that come by re-action 
carry with them a great many infelicities; and this 
movement, by which no man was to come into the 
church except with personal experience of religion, 
while it was revolutionary, and blessedly so, in some 
sense, on the other hand kept out of the church a great 
multitude that ought to have been brought into it. It 
made the church not an educational institution, but 
a kind of reservoir or receptacle into which men out- 
side of church connection walked when they had been 
prepared by the ministration of revivals of religion. 
The stringency of the requisition for church. member- 
ship produced an impression on the world not only 
that it was a great thing to be a Christian (as it is), 
but that every member of the church had got a great 
thing. Therefore every man was judged by the 
amount of piety that he had in him; so that when 
there was a weak and stumbling member men scoffed 
at the church, and said: ‘‘I do not see that your mem- 
bers are any better than anybody else.” 

Well, there was another concurrent element, and 
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that was where there had been a sleepy idea that if a 
man lived about right, and observed Sundays, and fast 
days, and saints’ days, and knew his catechism, and 
paid his dues, he was a Christian, and that was about 
enough. There came profounder views of what re- 
ligion was, and they were developed in connection 
with what were called ‘‘sound doctrines.” Now, 
sound doctrines, or doctrines that are fundamental, 
differ very essentially in different ages and in differ- 
ent organizations. What do we mean by a fundamen- 
tal doctrine? Well, a fundamental doctrine to the 
Roman Catholic Church is one thing; to a Puritan or 
Calvinistic Church it is another thing; to an Arian it 
is still another thing; but a doctrine that is indispen- 
sible to the confirmation of a Christ-like disposition in 
the individual is the only proper fundamental doctrine 
which the church could insist on. The Puritan 
churches were all, to a man, Calvinistic; and their fun- 
damental doctrines were dectrines that were necessary 
to the Calvinistic system; and the statement was that 
if you gave up one doctrine then another and another 
would be given up; that if you once made a gap in 
the chain, all would go, until the last link was broken. 
So they used to examine men as to their belief not only 
in the inspiration of Scripture, but in the Atonement 
—and that, too, according to the strictest view of the 
Calvinistic sect. They used to examine men, also, as 
to the origin of the influence of the Holy Ghost, and 
as to the question of sinfuiness—Adam’s sin, and the 
sins of people in general. Men were examined as to 
whether man was born with sin in him, or whether it 
was a voluntary action committed by him. In other 
words, it was thought necessary by these revived 
churches that not only the idea of personal picty and 
experience, but the question of sound views and doc- 
trines of the whole scheme of grace, should be 
raised. It was regarded as essential that persons 
on entering the church should be prepared on these 
points. 

Of course a child could not be so prepared. Old 
heads could not understand them, and certainly they 
were too much for the comprehensiun of children. 
Therefore the church gradually debarred children 
more and more from coming into the church. 

There was another element, in which old Dr. Hall, 
of Hartford, was the type of a class who used to think 
that even when men had been under conviction for six 
weeks or two months there was danger of their being 
deceived. The Doctor used to sav, ‘‘It is an awful 
thing to be deceived. There is one chance for eternity, 
and if you make a mistake and miss it, the mistake 
will be fatal.” And, holding the views he did, it was 
very natural for him, when persons eight, ten, twelve or 
fifieen years of age thought they were converted, to 
say, ‘‘Very young persons do not know their own 
minds; they cannot tell what they will think when 
they grow up; and they had better wait and see what 
comes of it. If they are really converted they will 
never backslide. Once converted, they never will be 
unconverted. Grace will stick tothem. And if they 
are deceived, they had better find it out outside of the 
church, and not inside of it.” ; 

So, from the best motives in the world, men were 
opposed to an early entrance into the church. I can 
remember when my father and Dr. Nettleton were 
both considcred very dangerous men—for the men who 
are regarded as most dangerous in their period are the 
men who are doing something. When my father de- 
clared it as his opinion that a man only needed to be 
under conviction long enough to be converted, and 
that four weeks were sufficient fur that, others, who 
thought six months, or a year, or more, to be needed, 
looked upon this abbreviation as dangerous, and con- 
sidered it an innovation. And when Finney came 
along and taught that a man couid come into a meet- 
ing and be converted, and make up his mind to em- 
brace religion before the sun went down, and be as 
good a Christian as anybody, the idea of any such in- 
stantaneous conversion was regarded as preposterous 
and misleading, and councils were called here and 
there, and everywhere, to oppose it; and this was done 
from the worthiest of motives. 

Now, when you go back to the New Testament and 
ask what was Christ’s view of this matter, you find 
that on different grounds, and for different reasons, 
parents wanted hjm to lay his hands on their children 
and bless them, and brought them to him for that 
purpose, and that he did lay his hands on them and 
bless them. And when the disciples undertook to 
keep children away from him, on the presumption 
that older people were of more importance, and that 
Christ had not time to devote to children, he was very 
much stirred up because of this interference, and said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me: forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” That 
was Christ’s opinion. And he taught everywhere 
that unless men were converted, and became as little 
children, they could not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Whatever construction you muy give to it, 
one thing is certain, that our Saviour felt that there 


was a better chance for salvation in childhood than in 
oldage. Iam of thatopiniontoo. If I had a ehoice, 
as IT have continually on my hill, between transplant- 
iug a tree twenty feet high and transplanting the same 
kind of atree one foot high, I would take my chance 
ten times of succeeding with the small tree where I 
would once of succeeding with the large one. In 
transplanting a big tree you have to cut away so 
much of the root that it is very uncertain whether you 
can make it sprout or not; but when you take a small 
tree, it is your fault, ordinarily, if it does not grow. 
And when a man in whom the lower elements are 
dominant, in whom selfishness in all its forms reigns 
supreme, is arrested suddenly, and thrown over into 
the new life, though his will is consecrated generically 
to the will of Christ, nevertheless, fifteen or twenty 
years of conscious adult life have left such marks on 
him as to make ita great deal harder for him to be-a 
consistent Christian than it would have been if he had 
begun to live Christianly when was six years old, 

under his mother’s instruction, and had been nurtured 

in piety day by day at the mother’s knee, all the 
events of his life being, as it were, bathed in the flood 

of truth continually. Often, while persons who enter 
the Christian course late in life have a great struggle, 

those who enter that course early in life have no 

struggle at all. That children are more susceptible to 

impressions than grown men and women are there can 

be no doubt. All the world agree that if you wish to 

have children taught a foreign language they can 

learn it best when they are young. So many parents 

send for a French nurse—which I think to be a most 

barbaric custom, and a shameful one; for, under such 

circumstances, the mother’s tongue is not associated, 

as it ought to be, with all the ebild’s early impressions. 

The language of the land of its birth ought to be the 

one that is identified with the whole early life of the 

child. At the same time the judgment of men is that 

a child whose tongue is limber will learn the French, 

the Spanish, the German, or any other Janguage, 

quicker, easier. and more perfectly than an adult. If 

you are going to make an eminent pianist of a person 

you must not wait till he is twenty or thirty years old: 

you must begio with him when he is a child, before 

his hand has become stiff. And we say, ‘‘If you are 

going to educate your child, do not let him wait too 

long. Bring him up in knowledge from an early 

uge.” | 

Now the law of education is universal; and if a 
child is going to be brought up so that his conscience 
shall be dominant, so that his imagination shall glow 
with lofty impressions, so that his mind shall be full 
of heavenly thoughts, so that he shall be actuated by 
noble impulses, the work should be begun early, at 
the mother’s knee and on the mother’s lap. From the 
frst the child should be nurtured in Christian thought, 
in Christian feeling and in Christian conduct. 

The question comes back, then. Is it best to intro- 
duce children and young persons into church life? In 
the first place, where revivals of religion, such as Mr. 
Hammond conducts, are aimed especially to arouse 
children, where the young are got togetber in the con- 
gregation, where their servsibilities are played upon, 
where they have no guardians nor home instruction, 
and where a great number of them are brought in, but 
where the church is not organized to take care of 
children, I should say it would be better to have a 
little church fer the children in which to give them 
that care which they lack at home. 

Again, where children are brought up without this 
general excitement, where they have no special moral 
development, where they have no leaning toward, 
yearning for or aspiration after religious things, where 
they have no devotional tendency, and where Susan is 
going to join the chureh because Mary is going to, I 
should be very car: ful to see that there was something 
more than that preparation. 

Then there are young persons who are singularly | 
undeveloped, and whose whole after life may change 
and etface the tendency of their youth; and it is a 
matter worthy of consideration how far such persons 
should be yoked and brought under the obligation of — 
church life. I have in my own mind the history of a 
man who joined the church when he was, perhaps, 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, and was full of poetic 
enthusiasm, but who, after he had finished his educa- 
tion, said, ‘‘I am not fit to be in the church. Iam not 
a Christian, and I do not feel disposed to be one.” 
He sent word to the church that he was not a member 
of it, and that he wanted to get out of it. The doctrine 
that then prevailed, as it still prevails, was, ‘*‘ There is 
but one door to the church: that is the one through 
which you came in; and if you go out you must go 
out by the door of excommunication.” The deacons 
were labored with, bt they refused to let him out. 
So he took steps to get himself excommunicated from 
the church. And it stained his whole life. It was 
bad from beginning to end. 

If it were understood that liberation from the church 
was not difficult, then I should be in favor of children 
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who bélieve themselves to be converted, and who are— 
children of genius, and whose powers are utterly un- 


place, their church life will be a great restraint upon | 
them ; and if, by and Ly, when they have thrown ofh, 
the effervescence of youth, and the respousibilities 0 
manhood come upon them, they find that they are no 
religious, and that their will does not bow nor bend in 
the direction of piety, then, without violence, with- 
out fracture, without wounding, they can easily step 
out. 

Where children are brought up by Christian parents 
as they ought to be, wnere the influence of the church 
has a bearing upon their practical life, and where they 
have been taught what Christ is and what he has done 
for mankind, while they have not necessarily any great 
overflowing experience, if they strive to be Christians 
according to the measure of their power, and their 
whole disposition partakes of the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, then I say that for them, though they be 
but six, or eight, or ten, or twelve years of age and 
onward, there is a place in the church, provided the 
church will take care of the lambs. 

Parents taking care of the children are the best 
teachers; but if they are far from home. or if they are 
situated so that there is no moral influence in their 
homes, then there must be some guardians in the 
church who will look after them. 

I hold. then, tuat where the evident disposition of 
children is to yield themselves to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and where the church is prepared to take care 
of the children, every child ought to be allowed to go 
into the church. 3 

This question came up early in my ministry. As 
the result of a revival of religion where I was preach- 
ing, there were a great many quite young people— 
some as young as eight or ten years of age—who 
wanted to join the church. Old Father Thompson— 
father of missionary Thompson, in Syria—was one of 
my parishioners ; and I asked him in a public meeting 
what he thought of the admission of children into the 
church. The old gentleman, who was a good staunch 
Presbyterian minister, and who, besides being quite 
old, was very fervent, leaning on his cane and sway- 
ing back wards and forwards, said, ‘‘ I have in my life- 
time received a great many persons into the church of 
Christ, and I have often had occasion to regret that I 
had admitted grown up people; but I never yet re- 
gretted having admitted a child into the church. The 
yourg ones turn out better than the old ones.”” That 
settled my view of the matter early. 

More than that: if parents felt that it was their duty 
to bring up their children so that they should be pre- 
pared fur entrance into thechurch when the proper 
time should come, if the mother received her children 
at the hand of God, saying, ‘‘I must prepare them for 
Christ and for the church,” and from the church there 
should come back to the father and mother@ sanctify- 
ing sense of their obligation in this respect, I think it 
would be tothe last degree a benefit to the parents 
and to the church as well as to the children. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MOSES.' 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HEN old age has given completeness to a fin- 
ished life the work is done; the harvest reaped 
and gathered into storehouses for future generations. 
There is no tragedy in death, and to Christian faith 
and hope only radiant tears and joyful sorrow in the 
brief separation ; for to the loved one the stormy pas- 
sage is over, the haven is reached, the harbor entered. 
When death comes to budding infancy, and transplants 
the young scion just peeping out of ground from the 
cold, bleak climate of this earth to 
* Those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens,” 
the sorrow is oftentimes bitter, for the father and the 
mother hoped for the joy of loving service in educating, 
training, guarding and guiding the growing life. Nev- 
ertheless, even this sorrow is alleviated by the reflec- 
tion how much of sorrow, temptation and inevitable 
sin is saved, what possibilities even of reckless life and 
utter ruin are escaped. The bud of sweet hope lies on 
the coffin of infancy. and the garnered grain of noble 
achievement on the coffin of old age. 

But a peculiar pathos and peculiar bitterness of sor- 
row attaches to death when it breaks in upon middle 
life; when the worker is stricken down at his loom 
leaving the pattern uncompleted—a pattern which no 
other hands can seemingly take up and complete; 
when the harvester is stricken down at midday, leav- 
ing the grain ungarnered ; when the ship goes down in 
mid-ocean, foundering, its voyage uncompleted ; when 
the tree full of promise of autumnal fruits is riven by 
the thunderbolt, and all its blossoms left scattered on 
the ground. It was this that gave peculiar sorrow to 
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the nation in the death of President Garfield. He 
seemed to have taken up so noble a work in so noble a 


developed, joining the church; because, in the first } spirit, and it seemed so uncertain whether any one 


should be found to carry out to its completion that 
which he had designed, and which the nation in its 
chivalric ideality had vaguely designed for him and 
hoped from him. 

But there is another dying which seems to me more 
pathetic yet. It is the death of one who has come 
almost to the end of his life work and yet is not per- 
mitted to see its completion or to enjoy its fruitage ; 
the death of one on the battle field who has borne all 
the horrors of the long campaign and is stricken down 
just on the edge of victory; the death of a Montgom- 
ery, solaced by the cheers of victory yet inexpressibly 
saddened by the thought that ia that victory be should 
have no part and of the fruits of that victory he 
should have no taste. This it was which made the 
death of Abraham Lincoln inexpressibly sad. It 
seemed very hard that a man who had contributed as 
much as he had contributed by the patience of his 
courage, the fidelity of his patriotism, the wisdom of 
his counsels and the firmness of his determination 
both to preserve the Union and to see liberty through- 
cut all its borders, should die by the assassin’s hand 
just after the long agony was over; forbidden to enter 
with the nation which he had led through the wilder- 
ness of a four years’ war into the Promised Land of 
peace and liberty and unexampled prosperity. This 
was the death of Moses. His life was one long act of 
patient, persistent, continuous self-sacrifice. He aban- 
doned the most princely position on the face of the 
globe to identify himself with a nation of slaves. His 
heroism has no parallel in the world’s history. though 
it is interpreted by that of Wilberforce in England 
and William Lloyd Garrison in America. He had ex- 
iled himself from court and home and native land, 
living the humble life and doing the drudgery of a 
shepherd because his impatient patriotism could not 
endure the oppressions of his people. He bad cast in 
his lot with them and for forty years had borne their 
murmurings, their apostasies, their treasons, their 
unnumbered resistances to authority and unreason- 
able complaints. At last his long life of pilgrimage 
was over. The nation which he had led out to bond- 
age drew to the edge of the promised land. That 
hope which had sustained him in the darkest hours 
was ahout to be realized, and then God summoned 
him away to die. He had been permitted to share all 
the sorrows, the trial, the difficulty, the danger of his 
people; but in their victory and their rest he was 
denied participation. Such dying seems indeed un- 
timely ; itis very hard to bear. 

‘But the story of Moses’s death gives a hint of the les- 
son which we may learn from such seemingly untimely 
dying. When Moses was about to strike the rock at 
Hureb he cried out, ‘‘ Hear now, ye rebels; must we 
fetch you water out of this rock ?” ‘*‘ Because,” said the 
Lord, ‘* ye believed me not to sanctify mein the eyes of 
the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this 
congregation into the land which I have given thee.” 
If one thinksof Moses’s language as the mere utterance 
of a transient impatience it seems like a little fault 
for so severe a penalty; but in truth his language was 
a significant symptom. It indicated that even Moses 
had fallen a prey to that most subtle temptation of 
great leaders, the temptation to regard himself as es- 
sential to the work of God, and the one on whom the 
people depend; and the lesson of Moses’s death, re- 
peated in many like dyings since, is a two-fold one: a 
lesson of humility and of hope. 

1. (Of humility. God’s work depends on man. 
While he lives the church seems to center about the 
pastor; if he were to go the top stone of the. arch 
would seem to have been taken out and the whole 
fabric fall in ruin; but the church goes on unbroken, 
comparatively unharmed, perhaps even actually bene- 
fited. All the nation seems to depend on the wisdom 
of a Linculn or a Garfield. He drops suddenly out of 
his place; the nation feels a shock of sorrow ; but its 
business life is unimpeded, its educational and moral 
progress unchecked. ‘'God reigns and the Govern- 
ment at Washington still lives.” While the mother is 
in her place, the whole home, the husband, the chil- 
dren, the social life, all center in her, and when she 
dies the light of the home has gone out, the children 
are perhaps scattered. There is no loss like the loss 
of a mother. Nevertheless the world is full of mother- 
less children who have wrought wondrous work in 
the world’s history; perhaps better work because in 
their boyhood they were deprived of the too tender 
care of a too nursing mother. No man need think 
that anything depends on him. Whoever falls in the 
battle, General or private, the ranks cloge up and the 
battle goes on. Whatever is worth doing wiil be done, 
whatever fate may befall the present doers of it. God 
is the real doer and he will not allow a building to 


stop because the mason or the carpenter or the carver 


falls out from his place. While I live let me act as 
though everything depended on my fidelity, yet let me 


not forget that nothing really depends on me; and so 
when I die give me the comfortable assurance that my 
work w ll be carried on by other hands as we'll, per- 
haps fur better. Moses went upto Mount Nebo and 
was seen no more, but the children of Israel], whom he 
had led out of Egypt, crossed the Jordan and entered 
into their Promised Land under another leader. 

2. The lesson of hope. D&ath need never discourage 
the living. It is not Moses who has rolled back for us 
the waters oi the Red Sea, or called down manna from 
the heavens, or water out of the solid rock. Moses is 
but the rod which God holds in his hand; so, though 
Moses died, the deliverance goes on; though even 
Jesus Christ died, Christiavity goes on—nay, goes on 
better and with more wondrous power because he on 
whose life, to-his disciples’ vision, everything de- 
pended, has been suddenly and cruelly stricken down, 
leaving the work seemingly hardly begun. The death 
of Luther does not stay the Reformation: the death of 
William of Orange does not re-enslave the N«ther- 
lands; the death of Lincoln puts back no manacles on 
the slave; the death of Garfield shall not turn back— 
no, not for an hour—the ri-ing tide of purifying politi- 
cal reform. God leads his people, and so long as God 
lives the humblest of his people and the Jowliest may 
have courage for their work, and hope for their future, 
whatever becomes of the leaders around whom they 
have gathered and under whom they have marched 
and fought. 


8S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 


Centrat Tuovent.—Knowing and obeying God's” 
laws. 

1st. To lead the children to think of death. 

Let the teacher make a picture of a tombstone on 
the blackboard, and ask the children if they have ever 
seen anything like it, and where. Ask them to name 
friends whom they have known and loved, who are 
now dead. 

T: ll them that their lesson to-day is about the death 
of Moses. 

2d. To teach what circumstances surrounded the 
death of Moses. 

Tell the children to think of Moses now as an old 
man; older than their grandfathers ; for he was one 
hundred and twenty years old. Ask those who‘ are 
thinking of Moses asa very old man, almost blind. and 
too weak to waik, to raise their hands. (All will do 
80.) Tell them they have made a mistake; that al- 
though Moses was one bundred years old his eyes 
were not dimmed, and he was as strong as ever he had 
beefi; so strong that God called him to come up on 
the top of the high mountain all alone. 

Lead the children to conjecture what God wanted 
with Moses, and then read from Deut. xxxii., 49, 50, to 
inform them. 

There are now two lines of thought open to the 
teacher. First, that contained in Moses’s parting words 
to the Israelites to remember and be faithful to God's 
laws, which is also the thought of the Golden Text, or, 
second, the idea of punishment in his death. 

It is so important that children should not think of 
all death,as punishment for sin that it would seem to 
be best to leave this part of the lesson for their more 
mature understanding, and to center the lesson around 
the thought of making life true and death grand by 
obedience to God’s words. 

3d. To teach what were Moses’s parting words to the 
Israelites about ebeying God’s laws. 

Tell the children that, just before God had called him 
to come up on the mountain to die, Moses had been 
telling God’s laws to the people, and that he had said 
they must teach them to their little children, so that 
they might all be brave and strong in the new land 
where they were going to live; for God’s laws teach 
people how to take care of their bodies as well as their 
souls. 

Let the teacher then briefly relate that Moses died on 
the mountain; that God buried him; where, no one has 
even been able to find. 

Tell the children that, wherever God put his body, 
he took his soul to heaven, and that nearly fifteen 
hundred years‘ afterward, when Jesus was in this 
world, Moses came from heaven to talk with him. 
Peter, James and John saw him, and knew him. 

4th. To teach that we ought to obey God's laws, so 
that we may be ready to live or die. 

Let the teacher draw an open Bible on the black- 
board, and printin it the Golden Text. (Ps. xc., 12.) 
Help the children to read it. Tell them that if they 
would be happy while they live, and be ready to die— 
for many little children die—they must try to learn 
what is in God’s Book. Suggest that they learn averse 
each day to recite at breakfast. : 

(By sending two three-cent stamps to the Teachers’ 
Reading Room, 304 Fourth Avenne, New York city, 
teachers can get a sample of Breakfast Mottoes, like 
which it would be advisable to get copies for distribu- 


tion to the children in connection with this lesson. ] 
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Loexwochn, & 

Poets” Calendar for 1882.” 

S.C. Gricus & Co. 
Ry Eugene J. Yall. 
D. Aprreton & Co. 


* Lyric? of Home Land,” 


* Engiish Odes.’ By Edmund Goese. 
“The Tlomes and Haunts of the Eider Pocts.” 
* The Formation of Vegetabie Mould through 
the Actios of Earth Wo m-." By Charles Darwin 
*\ of Wonders.” 
“Sketch of Edward Coles.” By E. B. 
burne. 
The Vera ist.” 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
**Worthies of the Word.” By i. W. Dacklin. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER SONS, 


Wash- 


By Samuel Ayers. 


* The Giant Raft.” By Jules Verne. Part L 

“The Campaigus of the Civil War.” Vol IIT. 
“The Penin-ula.” By Alex. S. Webb. 

Vou. TV. ** the Army Under Pope.” By John C. 


Ropes. 


W. WiLbE «& Co. 
* Select Notes on the itiunal Les-on.” By 
the Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet 
* Question 
PresLeEY KESTON. 
“Winter and Ite Danvers.” By Hamilton Os- 
geod, 
T. NELSON & Sons. 
A History.” By Robert Mackenzie. 


hed 
E- 


“America: 
LAURIAT. 
“Young Folks’ History of Boston.’ By Meze- 
kiah Butterworth. 

"Ciatterbox” for 15S}. 

** Knockabout Club.” Py C. A. Stephens. 

A. ARM*TRONG & Son, 
By Donald Frazer, D.D. 

Ce. 
Encene Ber- 


“Thomas Chaimers.” 
A.D. F. 
Paul's Vision.” By the Rev. 
sier. 
& Co. 
* The Constitutional and Political Wi-tory of the 
United States.””. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
Lee & SHEPARD. 
“How is Your Man? Reatities of the Grave 
Yard Insurance System.”’ 
** Ballads in Black.” Ballads by F. E. Chase. Ii- 
Iuetrations by J. G. Goodbridge. 
* The Double Runner Club.” By B. P. Shillaber. 
Hoveuton MIFFLIN & Co. 
** Recollections of Auton House.” By C. Auton. 
* Boys at Chequasset.” By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. 
Poems by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
GEO. MUNRO. 
(Seaside Library.) 
“Robert Askton’s Wedding-Day.” 
Tenry Wood. 
* Christowell.” Dy Mra. R. D. Blackmore. 
* The Emperor.” By George Ebcrs. 
“Nina; or, The Mystery of Love.” 
Rande!! Comfort. 
“Going tothe Bad.” By Edmund Yates. 
* Doomed.” By Paul Heyse, 
MAGAZINES. 
Eclectic Magazine, Scribner's Monthly, Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, Phrenological Journal, the Port- 
folio, the Antiquary. 


By Mrs. 


By Lucy 


ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEN. 
See page 506. 
D. AppLetTon & Co., 1,3 and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 


BOOKS 


Geo. W. HaRvay, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


Marv D. Brive $5. 
“Tutti Frutti.” A Book of Child's Songs. 


Hloveston, Mrerum & Co, 


*“TIone Ballads.” Bay: ured Taylor, 

“The ¢hildren’s Book.’ 
Scud fer 

A Poem Voa lace Broee, $1 50, 

uvtry Sarah Orne Jewett 

ptinven.”’ itthe Classic stile. $1.25. 

di rionds and New.” Litile Claseic¢ sry le. 
$1.2 

ay Days.” Storie: for children. $1.5" 

* Lovefeliow Birthday Keok.” $1, 

* Emerson Birthday Hock’ $1. 

Whitt er Birthday Book.” 

“James T. Pields.” Bic graphical notes 
sonal sketches. $2. 

* Yesterdays with Authors.” Javier T. Fields. 

* American Men of Letters’ Ldivei by Charles | 
Dud ey Warner, Vol. Washingto: ieving ” $1.25. 

“The Portraitot a Lady. Heury James. $2. 

* Willigm Lloyd Garri-on end His 
Oliver Jchn:-on. $2. 

* Gariicid’s Words.” 


$1 


**Holems’ Poems.” vo's. $2 50, $5, $s, 

* Boston Town.” Horacde. Scudder. $1.50. 
**DreamChiidren.” Ho:ace Scudder, $1. 
* Seven Little People and Their Friends.” #1. 
“Stories from my Attic.” 


“Doings of the Bod.ey Family in Town and. 


Country.” $1.5 
* The Boiley’s Telling Stories $1.50. 
“The Bodle)’s on Wheels.’ 
“The Bocley’s Afoot.” $15". 
“Mr. Bodiey Abroad.” $1 59. 
* The Repub ic of God” isha Mulford. $2. 
“The Thestic Argnmert.” J. Diman. Edited 


Prof. George P. Fisker. 


* The Gospel of tne Resurrection.” Jamea M. 
Whiton, Ph. 71.25. 
Jvisoxn, BDrakeman, Taytor & Co, 

** The Golden Book of Tales.’ Edited by Wi iam 
Sainton ard George Catheart. Hiusirated. $2.50. 
JaMes Port, N. Y. 

“Tours with the Bible.” James Cunningham 
Geikie. 
Rov & Sons. 
“Ameri an Eci of Mother Goose,” 
trated by hate Greenaway.” 
SroppDarRT & Co, 
“Enerclopedia Britanica.” Vol. X11. 
Cuas. Sornipner’s Sons, 745 A 745 Broadway. 
*“Campaiyns of the Cviil War.” 
“ol T. ** The Oatbreak of the Civil War.” 
J, Nicolay. 
Vol. il. *From Fori Henry to Cerinth.” Hen. 


Jobn 


Alex. S. Webb. 


Vol Tt, ‘he Peninsala.” 
Jobn 


“The Army Under Pope. 
Ropes s. $1 each. 
Rt. WoRTHINGTON & Co. 
“Cat's Cradle.” kdward Wiilett and Charlies 
Kenérick. 
Inv. NEws Co. 
“The Young Ladies’ Journal.” 
plements. 


Four extra 


Am. Tract Soc. 
NewS S, Cares. 
** Basket of Fiowers. 
* Words of Joy.” 
‘Floral Texts.” 
Fioral Texts.” A 
48 Cards and 48 Texts. 25c. 
Bigtow & Matix. 

(Music. Ready Dec. Ist. A 

“Gospel Hymne.” No 4. Tra D. 
Granahen and George C. Stebbine. 
“Christm Annual,” No, 12. per 100, 
“Christmas Serviec.’ No.4. £4 per 10), 
“Night of Glory.” Deane, 25e. 
* Santa Cluns.’ liowa:d Doune. Z5e. 
* From the Bay of Bondage to the Plains of 
Bethlehem.” $1.50 per 190, 

O. Drrson & Co., Boston. 
** Beauties of Sacred Song.” 
**The Banner of Victory.” 


Sankey, Jas. 


$e. 
Abbey and Munger. 


| 35 cts. 


-- Homes and Haunte of Our Eider Poets,” con- | 


sisting of Biographical and Deecriptive sketches of 
Bryant, Emerson, Lonyfellow, W hittier, Holmes 
and Loweil. K. Stoddard, B. Sanborn, 
and H. N. Powers. Price $5. 


Ropert Carter & Brornrrs, N. Y. 


“From the Nile to Norway and Homeward.” | 


T. L. Cuyler, $1.50. 
“The Letter of Credi it. ” Miss Warner. 
* Mabel’s Ste ‘pmother.” Robbins. $1.25. 
** Grandmammia’s Kecollections.”” $1.25. 


$1.75. 


A. S. BARNEs & Co. 


“ Worship in Song. Joseph P. Holbroo 
“Evangelical Hymnal.” Charles Cuthbert Hall 
and S. La<ar. 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A NOTABLY SUMPTUOUS 
HOLIDAY BOOK, 
Designed by 
C. TIFFANY. 


MY BOY AND I; 


OR, 
ON THE ROAD TO SLUMBERLAND, 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Engraved under the supervision of George T. n- 


** eroism of Christian Woman,” 4 vols. in box. | 


$6. 

* The Great and Good.” $1. 

* The Way to Fortune.” $!. 

* D’Anbiyne’s History of the Reformation,” 
vols, ini. #1. 

“The Gates of Prayer.” Mecda ff. 

** Hosannas of the Chiidren.” $1. 

* Joyce Morre!l's Harvest.” Holt. $1.50 

** Golden Library,” 10 vols. Holt. $5.50. 

Olive’s Story.”” Mra. Walton. 75cts. 

** Calderwoud’s Science and Keligion.” £1.75, 


Century Co, 


Century,” (Scribner's Monthly) for Decem- 
ber, 35 single number, $4 yearly. 


Dopp, & Co. 


“ Without a Home.” E. P. Roe. 
* What Can She Do?” 
** Opening of a Chestnut Burr.” 
** From Jest to Earnest.” 
Near to Nature's Heart.” 
*A Kuight of the XiXth Century.” 
* A Face Ilamined.” 
“A Day of Fate.” $1.50 each. 
Forps, Howarp & HULBerrt. 


“The Fate of Madame La Tour.” Mrs. A. G. Mist inst. 
Peddock 


& Bros., Franklin 8q., N. Y. 


“ Harper’s Magazine” for December, $4.00 per 


yess. 


drew, Boston. Printed at the University Press, 


Cambridge, Mase. 

The Liverpool Mailpays : ‘*This book 
will be accepted on both tides ot the ocean as the 
most notewortuy piece of ast hi in book form that the 
year has produced. It has been Tiffany's idea to 
make the sha:e, size avd color of the pawes so har- 
monize with the quaint lettering of the text and with 
the designe iv which the text is imbed-‘ed, tnat the 
whole heat be a carrying out of a single artietic pur- 

It {4 notoften thata book is treated in this 
conscientious way; indeed, it is not cften tet a man 
like Tiffeny designs a book at al), and we mistake the 
public mind if this work does not have a BUCCERS 28 
rare as ita quality is.” 

The New York Observer says : 

‘** a work of art in book making.” 

Hur per's Weekly saya: 

‘*Mrs. Mary D. Brine, whose contributions have 
ofteu ew the columns of Har per's Weekly, 
bas written a series of touching and beautiful poems, 
called ** ay Boy | =. Li ; or, On the Road to Slumber- 
land.’ 8 heart 


will recognize their 


$5.00" 
The first edition of tlLis e’egant book will be limit- 
ed, and orders mutt be sent in at once to secure 
| copies before the holidays. Will be ready about the 


W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
New York, 


** Holiday Book.” Designed by Louie C. Tiffany. 
“My Bovand I; or, On the Road to Slumberland,” | 


£1.25. | 


and per- 


ted by Ho-ace E, 


Times.” 


Compiled by W. R. Balch. | 


| 


Tlius- 


| a Home, illustrated; 


| trated ; 


D, APPLETON & C0. 


WILL PUBLISH DEC, Ist: 


The Verbalist 


A Mannal devoted to Brief Discussions of the 
Reghit and the Wroug Use of Words, and to 
soine other Matters of Interest to those who 
would Speak and Write with Propriety. By 
Alfred Ayres, author of ‘The Orthcépist.” 

**As aman ix known by bis company, eo a man’s 


company be by his manner of exprese- 
inw himeelf.” —[Swift. 


““We remain shackled by timidity ti'l we have 
learned to speak with propriety.’’—[Johneon. 
Uniform with * The Orthe Gist.” One volume, 
Ismo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Il. 


Home Decoration: 


instructions in and Designs for Embroidery, Pane! 
aud Decorative Paintings, Wood-carvings, ete. 
By Janet EK. Rantz-Rees, anthor of * Horace 
Vernet,” ete. With numerous Original Designs. 
CONTENTS: I. Tutroductory; II. General Re- 
marks; 11t. Materials and Prices; LV. stitches and 
Methods : V. Window Hangings and Portiéres ; VI 
8 reese ; Lambrequins aud Small 
Vil. Incidental Decorations ; 1X. Wood-carvinug. 
‘Home Decoration” is the seventh issue in 
ticme Books.” 12mo, cloth. Price, 
60 cents. 
IIT. 


Home Amusements. 


By M. E. W.S., authorof * Amenizies of Home,” etc. 


CUONTENTs: I. II. The Garret: LIf. 
Private Theetricals, +te. Tableaux Vivant: V. 
Brain Games: VI. Fo: ‘Teli ing; VII. Amuse- 
mwent+ for a Rainy Day; VIII. Embroidery and 
o her Decorative Atts; IX, Etching: lawn Ten- 
bod XI. Parties XII. Dancing: XIII. Ger- 
(Ceramics: Archery Atuuse ments 
the Mi‘die Awed and the Aged: XIX. The 
XX. The Kitehen: XXI, 1¢ Family Horse and 
other Pets; XXII. In Conelusion. 


Kighth izsve in ** Appletons’ Home Books.” 
l2mo,. clih. Price, 60 cents, 


““Appletors’ Home Books” now consist of: 
How To FuRNIsa 
THe Home GarpeEN, ilius- 
GbhoUNDs, illustrated; AMENITIES 
oF Hixts: Tome Drecora- 


TION, illustrated; and Home AMUSEMENTS. Hand- 


A Homr, illustrated; 


_Somely printed, and bound in cloth, flexible, with 


illuminated design. l2ino. Price, 60 centa each. 
bor sale by ali booksellers; or xent by mail, post- 
paid, to any addres in the United States, on receipt 


of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Bonp St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Recollections of Auton House, 


A Look for Children. MWilastrated. By C. Auton. 
Smal! 4to, colored cover. $1.25. 

A book which both pageants sax and children will find 

very entertaining. describes interesting event« 

nod scenes in the history of ala and lively family 


in a New England ci y, and the descriptions are em- 
phasized by many humorous illustrations. 


POEMS. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford, author cf “The 
Amber Gods,” ** Azarian,” ete. $1.25, 


A beautif ’] book of poems notable for their vigo-, 
wrace and charm. 


BOYS AT CHEQUASSET. 


By Mre. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” ** Leslie Goldthwnite,” “Odd, 
or Even?” etc. New Edition. Uniform with 
Mrs. Whitney’s other books. $1.50. 


The Arabian Days’ Entertainments. 


By Wilhelm THauff. Translated from the German 
by Herbert Pelham Curtis. New Edition. Fully 
lilustrated by Hoppin. 12mo. $1.50, 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 


By T. Bt. Aldrich. Fifteenth Edition, in new and 
attractive binding. £1.50. 


A Home Idyl and Other Poems. 


By J.T. Trowbridge, author of author of “*The 
Vagabonds,” etc. 1 vol., 15mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


This book contagis many of the ms Mr. Trow- 

bridwe has written since The of ‘*The 
Emivrant’s Story.” in 1474. Trowbridge’s bal- 
lads and poems of every-day lifears sotrue to nature 
and reveal so warm a sympatby with the experiences 
of —" -day —_— t they are deserved'y very 
popular 


te” A GOOD HOLIDAY GIFT. 


—- — 


*.* For saleby all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 


pastor's parochial adminiatratwn. 


NEW BOOKS 


OLD PROVERBS WITH NEW PICTURES. 
Designs in Colors by Miss Lizzie Lawson. Text 
by Miss Clara Matteaux. 64 pages, all colored. 
Crown 4to, cover in colers, $2.50. 

“A book deserving almort unqualified praise. 
The drawing is capital. The composition yracefu 
and simple. ‘The childish faces cleverly individual- 
ized, and in color lovely. It is very decorative and 
rich in tone, and most exquisitely printed.”--( New 
York World. 


FUN! FUN!! FUN!!! 
THREE WISE OLD COUPLES. Printed 


in colors. Crown 4to, cover in nine colors, $1.50. 


Three Wise O!d Couples is one of the handsom- 
est as well as the most humorous books of the sea- 
son. The text is by Mrs. Corbett, a well-known 
American writer The Illustrations are from de- 
signs drawn and colored by L. Hopkins (Hop), who 
has gained a reputation asa caricaturist second to 
none. 


LITTLE FOLKS. For the Fallof 1ss!. 
taining nearly 260 pictures, many full-page, chro. 
mo frontispiece ; about 400 pages, lithographed 
cover, in boards, $1.25; cloth,full gilt sides, $1. (5. 
Replete with pictures and reuding matter wel} 
calculated to instruct and delight the children. 
—[Chicayo Evening Journal. 


Con- 


BESSTIE BRADFORD’S SECRET. By 
Joanna H. Matthews, author of the * Bessic 
Books.” Feap 4to, 255 pageae, fully illustrated, 
lithographed cover, back and front, $1.25; cloth, 
full gilt side, $1.25. 

The author of the ** Bessie Books” i- so well- 
known that any book from her pen wi!l havea 
hearty welcome, and this is one of her best efforts. 


HAZELNUT AND HER BROTHER. By 
Elien Haile, author of the **Two Gray Girls,” 
** Three Brown Boys,” etc. Feap, 4to, 256 pagers 
fully illustrated, lithographed cover, $1.25; cloth’ 
full gilt, $1.75. 

In this book the story of the *“ Three Brown 
Boys” is taken up, and the charming story will 
find a host of appreciative readers. The volume ir 
very handsomely gotten up, the paper and typogra- 
phy both being of the best. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ ALBUM OF 


MUSIC. Acollection of Songs and Rhymer: 
with Maosic by J. W.-Elliott, J. M. Bentley, Mrs. 
PD , and other composers. Extra crown Svo,with 
illustrations ; cloth extra, $1.25. 


Au endless source of amusement and plessure to 
the children who love to gather around the piano and 
join in song and — 


We publish over seventy New Books for Chil- 
dren from 25c. to #3.00 at retail. Send stamp 
for our New Catalogue of Juvenile Books in 
handsome lithographic cover. 


Cassell; Petter, Galpin & Co, 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW TORK, 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


THE PASTOR 


By BISHOP BEDETLL, 


Pastoral Theology. ‘*Experientia Docens, Docet, 
Docuit.” By Right Rev. Gregory Thurston Bedell, 
D.D. 12mo. Extracloth. $2.00. 

Contents. — Pastoral theology. The pastor's 
office. The pastor catechising.- The pastor pre- 
paring for confirmation. The pastor preachiny. 
The pastor in social instruction. A pastoral charge. 
The pastor administering by sacraments. The pas- 
tor visiting. The pastor treating various cases af 
religous experiences. The pastor in his Sunday- 
schools. The pastor's direction of aetivities. 
The pastor ex- 
ercising discipline. The pastor a gentieman. 


‘* This book is not only exhaustive, but simn'y 
invaluable to active-minded ciereymen, whose de- 
sire is to be the best and most useful! of men in their 
sacred and responsible office. The author has done 
service to the Church.” —[Chicago Living - 
Church. 

a. s is by far the best work on pastoral theology 
for 4AM { the Episcopal Church, and in imvor 
tant rexpects the beet for ene ae of any ohurch 
with which we are acquainted."’—[Literary 

‘*No pastor can read it without being moved - t 
enthusiasm in his work. and tostronger taith 
ip the possit bility of <meegn that work efficient and 
and Chronicle. 


*.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 


-| gent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


j. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE CHRISTYAN UNION. 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 


FOR 1882. 
Conducted by L. & W. J. YOUMANS. 


Cuoosk your magazine by the standard 
it adopts, and the quality of what it 
brings you,each month. 

If it is sensational and superficial, and 
its staple is pictures and stories, and it 
has no higher object than to amuse, leave 
it to the shallow-minded multitude for 
which it was made; it is better to pay a 
little more, and get a periodical of higher 
grade. 

‘‘*The Popular Science Monthly” was 
established to raise the standard of pop- 
ular reading in this country. Magazines 
are more and more taking the place of 
‘books; first-class minds are devoting 
themselves with increasing readiness to 
the work of popular instruction; and, 
when their sterling contributions upon 
the mostimportant subject could find no 
place in our widely circulated periodi- 
cals, it became necessary to have a mag- 
azine that would give expression to ad- 
vancing scientific thought for the benc- 
tit of the more intelligent classes of the 
community. In the efficient perform- 
ance of this service ‘‘The Popular 
Science Monthly” is now gencrally rec- 
ognized as wi -hout a competitor. 

The standard at which we have aimed 
and to which we have worked will be 
kept up and improved upon by increas- 
ing experience. Our articles will be, 
first of all, instructive and valuable, but 
no pains will be spared to make them 
also entertaining and attractive. While 
we will not cater to frivolity, we shall do 
allin our power to make the pages of 
the ‘‘Monthly” agreeable as well as 
useful. 


Those who desire to know what is go- 
ing on in the world of thought in these 
stirring times, when new knowledge is 
rapidly extending and old errors are giv- 
ing way, will find it year by year increas- 
ingly necessary to subscribe for ‘‘The 
Popular Science Monthly.” 


It contains portraits of distinguished 
men of science, and each number has 
_ one or more illustrated articles. Terme, 
$5.00 per annum, or 50 cents a number. 

The volumes begin with May and No. 
vember of each year, and subscriptions 
may begin at any time. 


D. AppLeton & Co., PUBLISHERs, 
1,3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


Quaint and happy child songs.—{N. Y. Tribune. 
TUTTI FRUTTI, 
A BOOK OF CHILD SONGS. 
An artistic work.—[{The Graphic. 
PRICE, $1.50. 

‘Lhree cash prizes, agsrexating $400, wil] be award- 
ed in March, 1882, for the three best colorings of one 
or more pictures in this elegant book. Competition 
«trictly limited to amsteurs under twenty years of 
are, or further particu'ars address the pub isbers. 
Phe following eminent artista have kindly consented 
to act as the jury of award : 

JOHN LA FARGE, 
LOU'S Cc. TIFFANY. 
ELIHU VEDDER. 

For sale by hbovkse lers, or mailed, postpaid and 
carefully boxed, to any address on receipt of the 
price. GEORGE W.H _ 11 Pub‘isher, 
No. 19 Park Place, New York. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH ‘THE AUTHOR. 
The American Edition of 


MOTHER GOOSE ; 


Or; Old Nursery Rhymes, 
ILLLUSTRATED 
KATE GREENAWAY. 
PRINTED IN COLORS 


GEO. ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
New York. 


Richly IlWustrated Gift-Books for 1881-1882, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


RAPHAEL: 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORKS, AND HIS TIMES. 


With 155 Engravings and 43 Full-page plates. Mnperia) octavo volume, G20 pages. handsomely 
bound in ba!f morocco, full gilt edges (in u neat box), ¥15. Turkey morocco, $20. 

The large number of illustrations in the text, tovether with the numerous full-page plates, in this 

superb work, all reproduced from paintings or fac-similes of Drawings of RAPHAEL. by 

the FIRST ARTISTS IN EUROPE, make this the most artistic and valuable Gift-Book 


KVER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
New York Evening Post says : 


ance and authoritative in conterits. It is a mine of correct inforiuation.’ 


** Av a Holidsy book it has the rare merit of being sumptuous in appear- 


’ 


A PICTURESQUE TOUR IN PICTURESQUE LANDS, 


France, Spain, 


Belgium, Tyrol, 


Germany, 


Switzerland, Holland, 
Italy, Scandinavia. 


A magnificent imperial folio volume, on superfine paper, with 170 engravings, nany of -them full-page 


plates, from desigr s by the most celebrated painters of the countries described. 
Price S10. 


ornamented cloth, full gilt (in a neat box). 


Bound in richly 


The London ‘‘ Times” says: ‘* Nothing can be happier than the way in which the artists of this work 
bring palpably before us precise'y what we want to kuow. Many of the subjects will be recognized 
ns the work ot artists so distinguished as JULES BRETON, COROT, the eminent 
landscape painter, ISKAELS, the first of the modern Dutch School, and TIDEMAND, 
the Norwegian, whose pictures are so remarkable fer truth and character,”’ 


2% “Copies sent by express, capenses prepaid, on receipt of printed price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


New Books for the Holidays. 


From the Nile to Norwaycuyter.1 50 
The Letter of Credit. Warner..... 175 
Mabel’s Stepmother. Robbins.....1 % 
The Incarnate Saviour,  Nicoll..) 2% 
Grandmanuna’s Recollections 
Heroism of Christian Women, 150 
The Great and Good, 4vols. inbox .6 90 
Olive’s Story. Waton...... 0 75 


Hosannas of the Children. 
Macduff. .1 50 


The Wayto Fortune............... 100 
Unele Fred’s Shilling.... .......1.% 
Hilda. By Catharine Shaw.:...........-1.26 
The Lyon’s Den. Osvorn..........-. 1.50 
Joyce Morrell’s Harvest, Wolt..1 50 
Golden Library. 10 vols............. 8 50 
Calderwood’s Science and Ke- 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBT: CARTER & BROTHERS 


630 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New Hymn and Tune Books, 


WORSHIP IN SONG 


By JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Musical Editor 
of * Songs for the Sanctuary.” assisted by the Rev. 
J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


EVANGELICAL THYMNAL. 


By the Rev. CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, end 
rrof. 8. LASAR, Editor of the * liymnary.” 
Correspondence solicited. Returnable exa nina- 
tion copies sent to Pastors or Committees, Speci- 
men pages free to any applicant. 
es & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


T THE LORD Just ont, Cantata for 
CHRIS Ws Christmas, by W. Will- 
iams. For Mixed Voices. Easy and attractive mu- 
sic. Choirs and Societies can easily learn it for a 
Xmas performance. 80) cents. 


. Send for List of Christmas Carols. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG, aaition. 


#3.; Cloth, $2.69; Boards, $2. A noble present for 
those who love the best. 58 of the most successful 
sonws of the day, by # famous Composers. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


aongs, lullabies and Kindergarten lays. ($1.50.) 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 


#3, zilt. The new and most favorite collection. 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM, £24", 


* aud music of 
the Vikings of the North. Wild and beautifu’. 


FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG, $3:502%tbnt: 
83. ig Franz's own edition of his famous German 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


oruses, Quartets, Solos,etec. Sacred words and 
spirited niusic, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Delightful Holiday Book for Boys & Girls. 
THE GOLDEN 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings in the Legendary Lore of 
ALL NATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


William Swinton and George R. Cathcart. 


Cloth. Elaborate Giit Cover. 
Numerous Illustrations of the highest artistic order. 
pages. 


Price, $2.50. 


Can be ordered through booksellers, or will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


This is one of the handsomest books of the season, 
and one of the most attractive tor young people. In 
its preparation, the wide domain of folk-lore of all 
nations has nexplored, apd those utiful crea 
tions that have delighted and instructed successive 

enerations have been selected and edited with refined 

terary taste and the greatest care. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


BrightBooks 


Apples of Gold. 


Our popniar weekly for 1851, with large, clear 
types and hundreds of pictures, four of them nicely 
colored. Cloth back, illuminated side. 4to. 50cts, 


Little Margery. 


A most charming story, illustrated with seven 
full-page cute. Elegant cover. 4to, Cts. 


Views from Nature. 


Square qnarto, with forty finest woou-cute 
printed in tint, with story and verse to explain 
the pictures. Bright cover, entirely new. 50 cts. 


Sunshine for Rainy Days. 


Our popular book for little people, with big 
type and picture on every other page. A most taking 
book, with cover to match. 4to. 96 pp. 50 cts. 


Stories of Long Ago. 


Bible stories told ina moet delightful way by 
“Faith Latimer.” Each book has a full-page pict- 
ure printed in eight colors, besides eight others in 
black. 4 books. 4to. Price, 25 cts. each. 


Beasts and Birds. 


A most popular series of children’s books, com- 
bining amusement and instruction. The engravin 
are the finest wood-cnts, nade expressly for this 
work, and the whole meets a want among the chil- 


dren. 4to. 64 pp. 4 books. 25 cts each. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


150 Nassau St, N. ¥., 52 Bromfield St., 
Roston, 1512 Chestnut Philadelphia, 
75 State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., 
Chicago, 747 Murket St., San Franciaco. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers, 


J, M. STODDART & CO,, 


Publishers, 
187 Chestnet Street, - Philadelphia. 


HE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES 


of Hymu and-Tune Books consists of 
tbree works, each entirely independent of the 
others, yet together constituting a perfect 
equipment for the various song-scrvices 
of the church. The series is the cu!mins- 
tion of the hymn and tune book work of 
Rev. Chuaries S. Robinsex, D.D., 


compiler of **Songs for the Sanctuary.” It 
consists of: 


Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir; 


a work of 1086 hymns, and 500 tunes—pro- 
nounced by bundreds of leading pastors of 
several denominatiors the best book of the 
kind in America. Editious are prepared 
with a Psalter and with sclectiors for Re- 
epousive Readings. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship: 


au ubridgment of the ubove, coutuiuing half 
as wany hymns and tunes, and intended for 
prayer-meetir gs and smaller churches. 

It is the best book of the kind I know of.” 
— Pastor First Cong. Church, N. J. 


Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 


School; containing music cf a hivh class, 
simply arranged and adapted to wusie for 
children. The issue of this book wassaid to 
‘*mark an erain Sunday-schoo!l music.” An 
edition has recently been published contain- 
ing the hymns only. 

Returnable sample copies of the first two of 
the above books sent, without charge. to 
pastors and committees. A sample of the 
Sunday-school book muiled to any addvess 
for 25 cents in stamps. 


251.000 Conies 


ofthe books of this series have been printed 
und are now on the press. Price-lists gud 
further information gladly furnished by the 


publishers. 
Tae CENTURY Co. 
Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
ST. NICHOLAS 


The Greatest Number of the Year. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT-ROOK of 100 PAGES, AND 
NEARLY AS MANY 


PICTURES, FORK ONLY 25 
CENTS. 


In accordance with their enstom, the edi- 
tors of St. NICHOLAS huve tnade the Decem - 
ber number (ready November a specinl 
Holiday issue. Init begin the leading serials 
of the year: 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


autbor of ‘*The Hoosier School-master," 
etc., and 


“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” 
BY MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE. 


editor of St. Nicnoras. author of “ Ilans 
Briuker,” ‘* Rhymes and Jingles,” etc. 

The names of theee anthors are sufficlent 
to secure for their stories an immense audi- 
ence of girls and boys. Dr. Egzyleston’'s 
‘Hoosier School-master,” after having 
reached an enormous sale in America, has 
been tracslated into several European lJan- 
guages. Mrs. Dodges ‘Ilans Brinker,” 
which has been called ‘‘nearer a modern 


classic than anything of its kind in litera- . 
ture,” has been trauslated into French, Rus- 


sian, Dutch, Italian, and German. 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


of this great number are: A Frontispiece 
printed in color. ** An Angel in an Ul- 
ster,’? a Christmas story. by Washington 
Gladden. with more Christmas storics by 
Frank R. Stockton and others. ** Stories 
of Art and Artists—Raphael,’’ by Clara 
Erskine Clement, with beautiful illustrations. 
Full-Page Illustrated Poems, contrihu- 
tions from Il.,” Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, Thomas Dunn English, and otbers;—in 
all. 

Thirty-two Stories, Poems, and Dee. 
artments. The first edition of this great 
ssue is 100,000, of which 10,000 will be sold 

in England. Every boy and girl not already 
a reader of 


“The Children’s Magazine of America” 


should be made happy with this number. 
Price, 25 cents. Subscriptiou price, #3.00a 
year. Sold by bookegellers and uewsdealers. 


The Bound Volume of St. Nicholas 


for 1881 is now ready, in two parts. each con- 
taining 500 pages and beautifully illustrated ; 
bound in red and gold, price $2 50 per part. 
CENTURY CoO. 
Union Square, New-York Cirtr, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


One object of The C ristean Unton lo Gosa- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. | 
The interests of agricuiture deserve more atten- ) 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- | 
ceiied, The farms of the United States afford | 
homex and employment for more than one half our 
people, and furnixh the largest part of ovr 
exports Axsthe Government Lights our coasts for 
the protect on of mariners and the benefit of con- 
merce, 90 it should gre to the tiller of the soul the 
ights of practieal science ad exp*rience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


WINTER ON TITE FARM. 


The season of ice and snow, of frost 
and cold, is also the one of comparative 
rest upon the farm. The crops for the 
closing year have all heen gathered, and 
the labor to be done is principally the 
care of the farm animals, to which should 
be added the work of preparation for the 
busy season that coines so son after the 
snows have melted away and the frosts 
have gone. There is more time for 
thouglit because the things that must be 
done are fewer in number; besides, the 
shortness of the days, the increased 
length of the evenings, and, perhaps not 
the least, the comfort of the firesice, in- 
vite and? incline the farmer to reading 
and study. To be sure, the larger part 
of the day-time must usually be spent in 
feeding the sheep, caring for the cows, 
and secing that the horses are well fed 
and kept clean and comfortable. There 
is the harvest of winter’s wood to 
be gathered, and it may be some 
logs are to be drawn to the mill, to 
furnish lumber for a building that has 
been found necessary, and must be erected 
the coming summer. On most farms 
there is enough work to keep at least 
one person bury through the day; but 
the day soon fides into the long, cold 
evening, aud then should be the time for 
making headwiy in a careful study of 
the operations of the farm. 

Winter should be a time of retrospect. 
With the season closed, and the crops 
gathered, the farmer should count over 
his gxins, and, if it must be, the losses 
also, and try and learn by inspection the 
causes which have combined to yield 
him the result of his season’s labor. A 
certain ficid, it may be, has given more 
wheat than was cxpected, and it is a 
part of the winter work upon the farm 
to learn why such an agreeable increase 
was produced. It may be that the year 
itself was a favorable one, and this will 
lead the mind to consider the influence 
of the climate upon a crop; the eff-ct of 
a good rainfal!, a cool summer, or both. 
Ou the other hand, the granary-bins, after 
threshing, tcll the sad story of a light 
crop, perhaps not half payixg forthe labor 
bestowed upon the field. Here again the 
causes are to be sought for, and it may 
be remarked that in this case they will 
be more apt to lead to an investigation 
than when the field is remunerative and 
satisfactory. It is only when the system 
is out of order, and the good results of 
health are not obtained, that the physi- 
cian is desired. Iu the same sense the 
field may be ‘‘out of sorts,” atleast does 
not fulfill its functions as a profitable 
producer of crops. Land is sometimes 
spoken of as ‘‘clover sick,” and with 
some propriety a field that is ‘* poorly” 
may be said to be sick. Granting this, it 
i: very natural to try and discover 
the nature of the malady, and, having 
found it, if pos-ible apply the remedy, 
or remedies. There are already, even in 
this new country, many fields that are 
undergoing a sic w but sure starvation. 
Food is being withheld, and at the 
same time hard work is demanded. 
As well hope to get the best speed or 
greatest possible power from a horse that 
is pinched atthe manger. A horse on 
half rations is not half a horse, as far as 
those products ure concerned for which 
a horse is kept. The engineer who only 
furnishes his engine with fuel enough to 
keep the water in the boiler a trifle below 
the boiling point, or, better, only makes 


engine, with no surplus for work, prac- 
tices a most wasteful economy. He 
may save some coal or wood, but that 


‘which is used is thrown away. The 


same reasoning applies to the cultivated 
soil. The grain field is, in more senses 
than one, a factory in which the products 
of the farm are made. The soil and air 
are the sources of the food or fuel which 
the plants use in building up their struct- 
ure. The question of the air may be 
dismissed, for it seldom, if ever, fails to 
yield the necessary food elements io suf- 
ficient quantity. Ifthe soil does its part 
the greatest difficulty in the way of a 
good crop is removed. 

Let us consider briefly some of the fac- 
tors of a good soil, and then the reader 
may perhaps be the better able to see the 
fault in his own ficld, if he should be so 
unfortunate as to have a faulty one, and 
seeing it, may apply the proper remedy. 
The soil must contain all of those cle- 
mevts of plant food furnished by the 
soil: the potash, phosphic acid, mag- 
nesia, iron, lime, nitrogen, etc. Mure 
than their simple presence is demanded; 
they must be in an available form, that 
the growing plant may readily extract 
them from the soil. It ison this account 
that the chemist is not able by an analy- 
sis to give an exact estimate of the worth 
of an agricultural soil. The phosphic 
acid may be inan insoluble form, and 
the potash may be locked up so secure- 
ly in ite combinations with other sub- 
stances as notto be within the reach of 
the delicate roots of the plants. 

In erder that the plants may feed with 
the greatest advantage they must have 
the soil deep and mellow, thus securing 
the conditions for the growth and 
spreading of many fibrous roots. The 
work of absorption is done largely by 
the delicate root hairs, and they must be 
able to pass between and come in con- 
tact with the fine particles of the soil. 
Besides being rich and deep and mellow 
the soil should be warm and moist. The 
absence of these two last essentials will 
make good crops impossible, no matter 
how well stocked the soil may be with 
the food elements of plants. 

An examination of the leading essen- 
tials leads to a word as to the remedy for 
the absence of any one-or more of them. 
If food elements are lacking they must 
besupplied either in a return of those 
that bave been removed in the crop as 
barn-yard manure, or in the application 
of the same elements in amore concen. 
trated form as commercial fertilizers. If 
there is a lack of depth and mellowness, 
these must be obtained through a more 
thorough tillage. A wet and cold soil 
lias its remedy in the removal of the ex- 
cess of water by open ditches or under- 
draining. 

It may be that a neighbor having like 
problems to solve may drop in for an 
hour, and while it is all cold without, the 
discussion—let 1t be warm rather than 
none—may go on to the advantage of 
both; the boys may be taken into the 
debate, and the evening will yield a rich 
return in thoughtsthat afterward may be 
put to good use in the practical workings 
of the farm. The mind active in winter, 
alive to the demands made upon it by 
the circumstances of a competitive farm- 
ing, means a planning and a system in 
future work that must bring success. 


FROM THE MAIL. 
(The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 


kditor Farm and Garden: 

Very dear Sir: I note your able ‘‘ Borer 
article” in a recent number of The Christian 
Union—and now write to ask if you or any 
other man can inform me where [| can find 
any likely young insects that can and will 
destroy apple trees of an uncertain age, and 
yet leave no traces as to how the work is 
done. . 

To help the bug ‘‘fight” with success I 
should be willing to stud, his habits in ‘* both 
the larval aud perfect form.” This will 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


sufficicnt steam to run the machine of the 


| Phe! best and mest we 


| know of to meet your demand is a smal] 
boy with a new hatchet. If you are 
really in want of some means of getting 
rid of trees or stumps of any kind we 
can give you directions. 


NOTES FROM &. P. ROE'S FRUIT 
FARMS. 


It is fully time that every shrub and vine 
should be covered and ina condition to gu 
through the winter with safety. Blackberrie- 
and raspberries are laid down and covered 
with earth from one to two inches in depth 
having the canes. previously cut back one- 
third. Oue or two shovelfuls of well-rotted 
manure or compost should be applied to each 
bill of those set this Fall, the canes cut back 
to about six inches from the ground, and the 
earth mounded completely over the plants. 
The same treatment should be applied te 
grape vines. 

The work of covering the strawberry bed 
may be deluved until the ground is trozen 
when the covering material can be drawn on 
to the bed by a cart or wagon without injury 
and applied rapidly. The roots of straw- 
Serries grow until very late in the season, and 
there is vothing gained by early covering. 
The object sought in covering is not so much 
to protect the plants from severe cold as from 
alternate freezing and thawing. by which the 
fruit-bud is exposed and ivjurea. The cover- 
ing, then, should be light rather than henvy. 
porous rather thandense. Such material as 
light, strawy manure, salt hay, straw, etc.. 
are the best. Leaves may be used in the ab- 
sence of anything better, but they are diffi- 
cult to Keep in place, and after a time form 
a dense and heavy cover.ng. Boughs of hem- 
lock make a good protection, and we have 
covered late sct : lants with earth just before 
freezing weather, taking care, however, to 
remove it early enough in spring to prevent 
injury from rotting. 

Raspberries and blackberries may be rapid- 
ly propagated from root cuttings, and they 
make the best plants, producing heavy fibrou~ 
roots. The roots of the plants are dug and 
eut into pieces of from one to two inches in 
length. Procure a box, and after boring a few 
holes in the bottom place therein a laver of 
soil about an inch deep, then a layer of root- 
cuttings, and fillup the box in alternate layers 
of soi] androots. Pat on the cover, and either 
place the box in a frost-proof cellar or, better 
atill, bury iton abigh. dry kuoll at a suf- 
ficient depth to be sufe from freezing. If 
kept in the cellar care should be takeu that 
the temperature does not risetoohigh. A 
point just above freezing is best for them. 
In Spring as early as soil is fit to work sow the 
cuttings, which will then be found calloused 
and reudy to emit roots, in rows two feet 
apart. four inches apart in the rows, and 
about twoinches deep. If the soil is kept 
clean and the plants wel) cultivated during 
the season the very bert plants can be pro- 
duced in this way. 

Chan pion and Windsor Chief strawberries 
have been pronounced identical by many 
leading borticulturists and fruit- growers, and 
Mr. Roe, in his catalogue. has also stated this 
to be his opivion. There are others, who, 
while acknowledging the great likeness be- 
tween the two berries, declare them to be 
distinct varieties, the one a seedling from the 
other, and that the chief point wherein Wind- 
sor Chief differs from Champion is in its 
yreater productiveness. In regard to Mr. 
Roe’s opinion in this matter, it has been said 
that his Windsor Chief are not the genuine, 
-but are Champion. It is only fair to say 
here, that the original stock of Windsor Chief 
ou this place was obtained from the originutor, 
Mr. Gardiner, and for which a high price was 
paid. They were kept strictly pure, and 
every year they have fruited the fruit has 
been carefully compared with Champion sand 
I bave not yet met anyone here who has dis- 
puted their identity. All the Wiudsor Chief 
plants now on the place have been propaguted 
from this stock, aud though convinced of their 
identity we have kept them in separate beds 
and labelled under separate names. In 
speaking of them as identical. Ido not wish 
to deubt Mr. Gardiner’s assertion that Wind- 
sor Chief is a needling from Champion. That 
may allbe. I mean merely that the two are 
so much alike, in plant. fruit and flower, that 
it is impossible to distinguish them apart. 

The hope of the consumer, that Wilson's 
Albany strawberry may one day be replaced 
by a berry of betur quality, bids fair to be 
realized in one section at least. A few days 
since I drove up the west shure of the Hud- 
eon usfar as Milton and through the fruit- 
growing strip that extends back to about four 
miles from the river. Every grower with 
whom I spoke condemned the Wilson as 


being no longer profitable, and [ found that 
throughout this larve extent of berry plauta- 
tions, where once none but the Wilson «as 
-permit'ed to grow, there was not a single 
pateh of that variety of any size to be found. 
All were planting th» Charles Downil ig, as 
being larger, more productive, and quite firm 
enough to bear shipment to New York by 
boat. When we consider the exceeding!y 
flue quality of the Downing, we caunot fail to 
congratulate the consumer on the change. 
H. G. Conney. 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


—It is about time that the people of the 
United States—e+peciaily the farmers—got it 
into their beads that farming is«ne of the 
most important and noble of all the trades or 
professions. Every farmer that believes this 
will agree with us that brain work is needed 
a8 much as main etrength to make a cucerrs- 
falfarm. We want thinking farmers as well 
as working farmers. Now we ask every 
farmer who reads this paragraph to resolve 


‘to spend as much of his leisure time this win- 


ter as he can in reading aid thinking, in 
order te learn how be can m»ke a better farm 
out of his property next summer than he did 
in the past summer. We shall soon publish 
in there columns a curefully edited list. of 
agricultural periodicals, and books that the 
ambitious farmer cau use by his flreside this 
winter. Let your motto forthe next three 
months be: *‘ Think! Read! Learn!” 

—Be careful of your timber lands. Agri- 
culturists are beginning to see theimportance 
of taking some means for the preservation of 
timber. Here is what the ‘*Germantown 
Telegraph” says: ‘Colonel von Steuben, 
one of the distinguished Geriman visitors now 
in this country, is the ‘Chief Forester’ in 
Germany. and he \iews with a critical eve the 
decimation of the fore+ts of this country. 
tle believes that the time will come when we 
will severely feel the effects of the loss thus 
occasioned by the ax and by fire. While the 
leading nations of Europe are using stringent 
measures to preserve their forests, we are 
rapidly depriving the soil and climate of their 
best protector. Itisa well-known fact that 
the exposed water courses of to-day have 
shrunk in volume compared with their con- — 
dition a century ago, when they were lined 
with woods. By the exposure of a wide area 
to the full blaze of the summer run, the soil 
loses much of its moisture and fertility, und 
the air is lacking in humidity at a season 
when it is most need-d. Every State should 
adopt measures to prevent the increasing 
dectru‘tion of its forest, and offer premiums 
for the planting and raising of valuable 
varieties of timber trees.” 

— We adopt as our farming creed the follow- 
ing from Henry Ward Beecheér's book ‘About 
Fruit-, Flowers and Farming,” and we com- 
mend both the’ book and the creed to all farm- 
ers auxious for success: 

** We believe that every farm shonld own a good 
farmer. 

** We believe that the best fertilizer of any eoil Is 
a spirit of industry, enterprise and Intelligence. 
Without this, lime and gypsum, bones and green 
manure, mari and guano, will be of little uae. 

“*We believe in good fences, good barns, good 
farmhouses, gooi stock, good orchards, and chbil- 
dren enough to gather the fruit. 

** We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, 
a clean cupboard, a clean dairy, and a clean con- 
science, 

* We firmly disbelieve in farmers that will not im- 
prove; in farms that grow poorer every year; in 
starveling cattle; in farmers’ bys turning into 
clerks and merchants ; in farmers’ danghters unwill- 
ing to work, and in all farmers ashamed of their 
vocation, or who drink whisky uutil all honest peo- 
ple are ashamed of them.” 

—‘*As the winter is a season of comparative 
leisure it is the time for farmers tostudy. It 
‘s a good time for them to make them-elves 
acquainted with the nature of svile, of ma- 
nures, of vegetable organization, or structu- 
ral botany. Farmers are liable to rely wholly 
upon their own experience, and to despise 
science. Book-men are apt to rely on scien- 
tific theories, and nothing upon practice. If 
these two tendencies could only court and 
marry each other what a hopeful family they 
would rear! How nice it would look to see 
in the papers: 

“M aARRIED.—By Philosophical \\ isdom, Eaq., Mr. 
Practical Experience to Mixs Sober Science. (We 
will atand godfather to all the children, 
—({Henry Ward Beecher’s bouk on Fruits, 
Flowers and Farming. 


HORSFORI’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LOSS OF APPETITE. 
Horeford’e Acid Phosphate is used with 


great succeer in languor, loss of appetite and 
hypochondria. 
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- ‘With the detail of the office, so that they 
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may have a justappreciation of the cares 
3 


which its publication involves. 


Nie _ ‘There are two ways of attaining an im- 
NEw NoveMBER 30, 1881. portant end, force an? perseverance. Force 
falls to the lot only of the favored few, but 
‘austere and sustained perseverance can be 
_practiced by the most insignificant. Its 
| silent power grows irresistible with time.” 


z 


Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co.,21 Brom- | 
Geld «treet. 

Orrick: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


Prominent among the popular dry goods 
houses of Philadelphia is that of Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Eighth and Market Streets. This 
tx establishmeut, which is housed in one of the 

men 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 | most beautifully arranged and commodious 
buildings of a mercantile character in Phila- 


Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- < 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, delphia, affords the largest possible variety 


this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- | Of goods, from the cheapest to the highest 
closed. ‘The Editors will not be responsible for the | quality, and its business is so well arranged 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by | that no customer ever goes away dissatisfied, 
stamps. either on account of the quality of his pur- 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and ad- chases or the attendance which has been 
vertisements should be sent to the “The Christian given him. This house publishes an illustrated 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $ per | ‘‘ Journal for the Household,” and the firm 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special woulddo wellif they would put their publica- 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who tion into a more imposing form, atter the 
act as agents. . Advertising rates and estimates sent /manner of the fashion magazines of this 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- ‘city. 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by | 
sent ted | That policy that can strike only while the 
Specimen copies sent on — of three cent 
stamp. 


ance which, like Cromwell’s, can make the 
iron hot by striking; and he that can only 
rule the storm must yield to him who can 


A WORD FROM THE PUB. th taise and rule it.” 


LISHER. | Tur ESTABLISHMENT OF MR. THEODORE 


The normal size of the Christian Union | 'B. Starr, No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
is twenty-four pages. During the last Square, will be open to the public to displ ay 


a new stock of choice goods, during the 
month the pressure of advertisements , EVENINGS of Saterday, 


upon our columns has compelled us to— "Monday, December 5th. 
increase the number of pages to twenty- | | 
eight, in order that our businessinterests'’ ‘If you have great talents industry will 
might be accommodated without abbre-, improve them ; if moderate abilities, industry 
viating the literary contents of the paper, | Will supply their deficiencies. Nothing is 
and we shall probably be obliged to print. denied to wéll-directed labor's nothing is ever 
twenty-eight pages until after Christmas. * >¢ attained without it.” 

So far our readers have gained from this | 
arrangement by nearly a page of extra. ; ___ EDUC ATIONAL. 
reading matter every weck, though it is | SS 
likely that during the weeks that are to, MAssAcucserrs, Lanesboro, Berk- 


come we shall be obliged to utilize all ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 


the additional space for advertising. for Boys, Rey. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
In proportion as the advertising increases | Private instruction a specialty. Terms largety re 


the size of the paper will be enlarged. | duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.¥., 
‘long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 


The publisher believes, however, that menaing Elmwood Institute. ‘Fhe Principal has hed 
the advertising pages, which are cure- | 4 long and successful experience in the care and edy- 


fully edited, and which are not allowed where all the surroun fines 


to contain the objectionable adver- | guited to insure study and progress.” 


tisements which disfigure s0 many jour- patroc 
nals, are scarcely less interesting in | potetencs be made to Mesure, and 


themselves than the contributed and | Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 
editorial pages which precede them. The PINCKNEWs AGENCY FOR SCHBO@OL, 


range of articles advertised in the co)- AND TEACHERS. 
umns of the Christian Union is so large| 


3. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
that the publisher cannot be expected to 


8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
indorse every article from personal| 7urnishes Circuless and gives of 
knowledge, but the reader may be satis- 


Good Schoois. 

Publishes U. 8. School and College Directory. 
fied that everything of the kind is care-| senth 
fully scrutinized before it goes into the eee Breet, New York. 


paper, and that nothing which is on its 
American and Foreign, 


face fraudulent or deceptive is permitted 

to be published For every department of instruction, low or high, 

Pp . promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleres. 

Few of our readers, probably, imagine | Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
with what painstaking care each num- | **illed Teachers should have ** Application Form.” 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., 
ber of The Christian Union is made up 7 East 4th St., near University PL, N. ¥. 
by the editors, and hew thoroughly the 
ARENTS in search of schools for their children 


relative interests of the subscribers and will find prospectuses of the best in the countsy 


advertisers and the comparative im-|in Pinckney’s School and College Dtree- 
. tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 

portance of the questions of the day are | Catalogues of the best 
discussed before it is determined what | gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY’S Agency fer 
Broad 


EST TEACHERS, 


- advertisements and what articles shall or | Schools and Teachers, 


c 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


‘iron is hot will be overcome by that persever- | 


} sketch and engrave the monogram and stamp the 


| 
| 


| Price lists furnished on application. 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 


Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 


PR, lendid new collection of the best Sacred | 44 ai) other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


— of the day will be a most valuable addition to 
“<= — and is full of gems. 
the authors we notice the names of Gou- 

van, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 

repute. Gounod’ ad “Green Hill far away,” Faure’ 8 
?alm Branches,” and Abt’s Above the Stars,” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to anew SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOL! Ss fast out. It is by Abbey 
& Munger who made a decided success in their 
last book, Whit ite Robes,” and who in this new 
compilation furnish a number of the sweetest mel- 
odies ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160} 
pages, and abont as many songs, many of them 
adapted to the Prayer Meeting as well as in the 
Sunday-School. Price 35 cta. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
@uas. H. Drrson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


Superior Singing Books|! 


ever ce 
ht!" the size and price: 
pages. -0O per doz. 

For Con- 


Straub’s Chorus Book 


m wor 


written Don't 


fai to canine it. Only We. 85.00 per doz 


The best choir 
Convention and Choir 
ence. 200 
of beautiful Anthems, and a few choice Hymn 
It aleo contains Wo varkling io 
Hundreds of have ad it, w 
of eading men are it. 

1.00. 810.00 per doz 


Examine book are ig 
beet! Sent receit They are orice. 
pages and c 


S. W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


friends the Mirror: Only 
cents a year. To see is to subscribe. 
Send for sample copy with jrenien offer. 
Crurcu Mrmror, Boston, Mass. 


N 0 is the time to get rich by showing” ong 


Course in 0 
rat 0 ry, Course in location. 
iterary Course. 
For the professional and Student, next 
School of onten and Oratory, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A DOLLAR wittamsbrne | 


BOOKS 


What more suitable Christmas or New Year Gift 
than fine paper and Sanger po stamped with your 
friends’monogram, and put up in a handsome box. 
Give your order early that the time may be had to 


paper. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO,, 


STATIONERS. 
235 Broadway, Opposite Post-Office. 


shall not goin. Eachnumber represents 


far more thought, care, perplexity and ana 
consideration than is involved in merely Youn 
writing the articles. If those who take | for cireniar. 

the newspaper from the post-office and FMITITARY ACADEMY, 


read its pages without thinking of the 


labor which they represent could follow Preparee for College or Business. 


the course of a single number, from the OUNT pone eep SEMINARY. Four 
years’ course for women. Observatory, cab- 
selection and adjustment of the copy in Lib 


the editorial rooms to the arrangement | Board and tuition $175 a year. Address Miss Ward, 
of the articles and advertisements in the | Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


forms and the dispatching of the sheets | Gteubenville (Ohie) Female . Seminary. 


63 Years’ Successful Experience, First-class 
from the mailing room, they would get Semmes 


such an idea as they had never had be- | gem, Ph.D., Principal. 


fore of the complexity and magnitude of 
WANTED 


our operations. The publisher proposes 


the of column from Am an of good, edu éhuen atio tion, business ty, and 
ime time into his con once, to give in the held, and then this 


them an idea as to the make-up of the | tion, and hire, train and start men. 


paper and acquaint them if possible | 3 year f tor five yout years. Give make 
Spejngtield, Mass. 


.8.L. CAD BOARDING SCHOUS Established 1856. 


One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 Nassau Street, 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. ° 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand al] the year. 
All kinds of Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian, 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens, 


= FEN. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Send 10 cents for oné dozen Pens and Price- List. 


The Best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


OF ALL KINDS, 
And a assortment cf 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic sen cor. Henry Strect. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Cilaton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Eic., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal _ 


and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Frults, Wine 
and Frult Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 


Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 


Table Linen. 
S@” White or Colored Waiters sent ae destred. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
Furnaces, Stoves and Fire-Place Heaters, Open 
Grates, Portable and Stationar and 


put up in the most workm e manner. 
variety of Brass Fire Set#, Coal Hoda, etc 


530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush 
Breoxuyy, N. Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufactvurer, 
166 & 165 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N Y. 


183°. i1ss1. 


HARDENBERGH & C0 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


1742 Fulton 
and Lange Stock of Choice and Oarefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADZS. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 


LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNIORS, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 


LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen thé mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 


HORTHAN mait or 


ituations procured for pupils when 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 


Advertisement in the Ciriatian Union, 
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Fir inancial 


— 
THE WEEK. 


One of the greatest evils attached to 
and a part of our government financial 
management has, especially during the 
past six months, drawn the attention of 
leading men more than ever to the ne- 
cessity of wholly eliminating it from the 
system ; and that is, that of depositing 
such extraordinary powers in the hands 
of one man. 
ury now has the complete control, under 
a general law, of the disposal of the sur- 
plus revenues of the government. He 
can call in or purchase five million dol- 
lars of Government Bonds one week, 
and, if he considers it wise, increase his 
call to twenty-five million dollars for the 
next week, or refuse to make any call 
whatever. This one element of power 
is great beyond the conception of men 
who do not understand all of its 
bearings. The money market of the 
country makes and unmakes fortunes 
every year — according as it is easy 
or stringent. As we have before 
mentioned, the Government is blessed 
a such an enormous income that if it 
should hoard its surplus receipts instead 
of redistributing them it would bring 
financial ruin to all the industries and 
commerce of the nation. Now one man 
has control of the redistribution of this 
surplus income in a certain channel. He 
must byy bonds for the Government 
Sinking Fund, and, in addition, use the 
balance not needed in the same way; 
but when, and how many bonds at a 
time, to buy is at the discretion of the 
Secretary. The law should regulate this, 
and not the will of one man. A certain 
proportion of the surplus should be used 
periodically, under strict direction of 
law as to time, with very little discretion 
delegated to the Secretary. The evil of 
the one-man power has been clearly deni- 
onstrated during the past year, for, 
however honest he may be, the Secretary 
is put on the rack by a thousand con- 
fiicting interests of as many men, and, 
while he means rightly, is constantly 
making mistakes; what is wanted isa 
regularly working method which cannot 
be disturbed. Congress should take this 
in hand and give it a careful considera- 
tion. 

The question of the New York 
Elevated railways is again before the 
public in a modified form. The new 
management of these roads,“under the 
lead of Jay Gould and Cyrus W. Field, 
invented a plan whereby they hope to 
give greater value to the Manhattan 


Company’s stocks at the expense of the|o. A. HAN 


stocks of the other companies, The New 
York and The Metropolitan. The prin- 
cipal holdings of these men, personally, 
being in the Manhattan stock, they bor- 
rowed all the stock they could of the 
other companies named, and suddenly, 
without notice, closed the transfer books 
of these latter companies, after which 
the boards of direction of The New York 
and of The Metropolitan voted respect- 
ively to modify the leases of their cor- 
porations soas to reduce the dividends 
required by them of the Manhattan Cov. 
This done they opened their books, and 
returned to the owners of the respective 
shares their borrowed stock, with 
a stamp on the certificates indicating the 
indorsement, by such owners, of the ac- 
tion taken by the boards of direction in 


_modifying the lease. This could not 


have been so objectionable if the real 
owners would have voluntarily indorsed 
their action, but they would not; and 
they appealed to the Stock Exchange to 
prevent such a forced indorsement by 
requiring the borrowers of the stock to 
return certificates of the same nature as 
those borrowed, which, as a matter of 
equity, the Governing Committee of the 
Exchange decided to do. How this matter 
will end remains to be seen, but it is 


probable that the courts will finally.be!™ 


The Secretary of the Treas- | ~ 


appealed to by the aggrieved parties to 
pass upon the legality of directors usurp- 
ing the rights of the stockholder, and 
they will, no doubt, make short work of 
such assumption. 

The Bank Statement indicates a con- 
traction of about $4,000,000 in deposits, 
much of which has gone into the Treas- 
ury, but a portion, undoubtedly, has 
been shipped South to satisfy exchange 
in the Southern centers, which is against 
New York. 

The stock market is dull, but better. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1881, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affasre on the 3ist December, 1830: 
Premiums on ne Risks from ist 


Mari 
January, 1880, to 3ist December, 
$4,232,675 04 


ist January, 1880 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, to 31st — 1880... $4,141,087 80 


and 
Expenses. . .$873,113 96 


The Company has the following — viz. : 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


wise 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at.................. 470,000 00 
Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,628,921 34 

$12,608,856 T1 


Six per cent. interest on the ontetanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atSthe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3let December, 1880, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 

By omler of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONE HORACE GRAY 
DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
OHARLES DEN! RE, J OT. 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER VY. BLAKE 
RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
A CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID Low. ORGE W. LANE, 
W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVE ROB L. STUART. 
° BT Is, JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLP LEA YNE, SAMUEL WILLETS 
ME. DODGE, LI 
F YOUNGS, THO Kik 
HA ORACE K. THURBER, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, HE 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstan Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 
Total 

18st, - $1,557,486 83 


Company are now issued under 
the New of Fund Law. 
PETER NOTTMAN, President. 


Re eakon KeoniiWo. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
INVESTMENTS! 


Make Uolfections promptly on reasonable 


Transact regular banking business. 


Banking and Financial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 


the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied | ,, 
"| lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to mect the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, OHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND hd TMENT SECURITIES furnished 


Crepors rate an vate In 
CAPITAL FURNISHE OR PROCURED for Raib 


and their bonds purch or negotiated 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
States, Counties, Towns and be pony d for 


Companies and d other Coe 
WILL OCONDU THE F FIN TNANOIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Ratlvond Com and rpora- 


panies 
qous whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
rus 
UY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 


on 

Witt UY OF BELL, DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert into interest-pa in 


ulars and other info Lae tg f 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


J, & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


B 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters o Crease or Travelers, 


Draw Bilis. of 


& 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


ed on 


A BOOK OF 


224 PAGES 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


BY SENDING ADDRESS ON A POSTAL-—CARD TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 


FOR 


FALL AND WINTER, 1881 and 1882, 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the United States can 


avail themselves of city fashions and prices. 


Silks, Satins and Velvets. 
Dress Goods. 

Mourning Goods. 

Ladies and Children’s Suits. 
Shawis and Cloaks. 

Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 

White Goods and Laces. 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


Cloths and Cloakings. 
Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 


Among the goods mentioned are 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 
Fiannels and Mustins. 
Linens and Upholstery. 
Honse furnishing Goode. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Books and Stationery. 

Toys and Games, 
Silverware. 
China and Glassware. 
Farniture and Carpets. 


Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention as custom- 
ers present in person. Money refunded for articles not as expected when received. No 
charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for pane on samples. 


Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


JOHN WANAMA KER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, fron 
Thirteenta Street to City Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street, The ground floor 


alone covers ap erea of about three acres. 
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Fringes and Embroideries. 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 


Nov, 80, 1881. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A MEMORY. 


By J. P. Hvurcuinson. 


A LITTLE village far away; 
A cottage near a bill; 
A verdant dene through which there 
flows 
An ever-murmuring rill. 


A gentle maiden by my side, 
Reflected in the stream 

Made lovely by her loveliness— 
‘‘ A dream within a dream.” 


A little church behind the trees ; 
A grave beside the wall; 

A stone; a few forget-me-nots : 
I loved her—that is all. 


—[Chambers’s Journal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“FIGURES THAT LIE.” A PROTEST. 


We cannot permit some statements in a 
‘ate editorial], with the above caption, to pass 
- without an emphatic protest. 

We take issue at the outset with its con- 
tracted view of the church and the ministerial 
office. While in a sense the church may 
be a school, it by no means follows that in- 
erease of numbers is not to be regarded as 
one very essential criterion of- its success. A 
board of trustees would hardly feel satisfied 
with acollege president, however well-equip- 
ped intellectually, who did not prove his fit- 
ness for his post by inspiring an enthusiasm 
in his students, making his school the center 
of powerful attraction to studious youth. To 
the astounding statement that a modern pas- 
tor is not to be a preacher of the Gospel, but a 
mere teacher of Christian ethics,! we would 

most vigorously demur, and challenge higher 
authority than an editorial ipse diziu/ of snch a 
radical change inthe conception of the minis- 
terial office. This is professionalism gone to 
seed! We object further that the scope of 


chureh obligation is broader than the families | writers 


who “‘ pay fortheir tuition,” and thata church 
making no endeavor to recruit its numbers 
from the unchurched masses is false to its 
great commission. We insist also, since con- 
version is an intelligent act, that true pulpit 
teaching will be fruitful in the accession 
of numbers as well as the saactification 
of believers. It may be gravely ques- 


tioned whether the preaching of the/|s 


modern pulpit is more instructive than 
such preaching as in other days com- 
manded attention and compelled choice. 
The preaching of Edwards, Payson, Taylor, 
Finnney and Lyman Beecher would well com- 
pare in this respect with the most powerful 
preaching of to-day. But it was just such 
preaching, charged with thought, and pressed 
with cogent reasoning upon the conscience, 
that was attended by most marked spiritual 
results. Too much of modern preaebing is 
open to the criticism of Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer : 
An’ I niver know’d what a mein’d, but I a 
’ad summut to saiy, 
“ An’ I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said an’ 
I coom'd awaiy. 


To have clean hands and well-combed hair, | american 


and to read the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” may 
bein some quarters signs of grace, but we 
protest these are not the highest tests of 
ministerial success. For ministerial in- 
efficiency a stronger apology is needed than 
the article referred to. 

R. 8. UNDERWOOD. 

'To teach ‘‘all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you” isto teach more 
than Christian ethics. 

* Temperance, purity of word and life, 
charity in heart and action, cleanliness 
in soul and body are higher tests of min- 
isterial success than numbers on the 
parish register. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” is Christ’s own test of 
his ministers. 
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THEY PLAY EVERYTHING, 


THE MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE AGE, 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO. 


hant, Jean Ingelow, Thos. 
atthew Arnold, 
allock, W.H. Story, 
Tourgenieft, Kuskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Tue has been published for 
forty years, and has met with continuous commend- 
ation and success. In 1882 it will furnish to its read- 
eis the productions of the most eminent authors 
above-named and many others: entrees 
the choicest Serials and Short Stories by the Lead- 
ing Fereign Novelists, and an ainount 
Unapproached by any other 


Periodical | 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of th 
formost Essayists, Scientists. Dis-— 
covers, ard Edito representing every depart- | 
ment of Know an 

THE Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo p of reading-matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidecing «reat amount of maiter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a eatis/actory 
comp pted no teation, the 

T 


best Essay views, 
Poetry entific, phic- 

PBilitical tnformati ‘fom the 

Periodical Literature. 

importance HE LivING AGE to peer 
American reader, as the oniy satisfactorily fresh an 

COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current 

literature, —indispensable because it embraces the 

roductions of 


p 
The Ablest Living Writers, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
ons. 

**No other periodical can compare with Tax Liv- 
InG AGE in interest and value. . . . A veritable the- 
saurus of the best work of the most celebrated writers 
science, politics and art."”—{Buston 

aveller. 


**It supplies a better com of current dis- 
cussion, information and inves tion, and gives a 
ee amount and variety of ing-matter, w 

t any other publi- 


is well worth while to read, than 
cation.” —[{Boston Journal. 
**{t contains not — the best solid literature, but 
also the best serial stories of the day. ... Its ages 
breast with 


ted 
ter, Philadelphia. 

‘** The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to 
be found here.... We know of no investment of eight 
dolmrs in the world of literature that will yield equal 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

**To praise it is a work of supererogation.”—[New 
York Christian Advocate, 

**It is indis ein every household w any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought 
of the day. ... Itisa compilation of 
—— is aay: in the literature of the day, whether 

a 


, biograp fictio try, wit, 

science, politics, theology, (Hart. 

** [t be a weekly publication, com tively 


contents can lack the means of a sound li 

a ug pages alone as 
well informed in current literature as perusal 
of a long list of monthlies.""—[Philadelphia Inquirer. 
: nab] reade p fully abreast of the 
t civilization .—[Pitts- 
Christian Advocate. 
he oldest and Louis- 


**Asmuch a necessity as ever.”—[{The Advance, 
** The best and cheapest periodical in America.""— 
Churchman, Toronto. 
Published veers, at $e a year, free of postage. 
pore NEW SUBSCKHIBERS for the year 
1882, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbersof 


1881 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


‘* Possessed of Tue Livine AGE and one or other 
our vivacious can. monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himeelf in command of the whole situation.” 
Evening Bulletin.) 
For $10.50 Tue Livine Aare andanyone of the 
ies (or ‘* s Week 


ly” or 
**Bazar”) will be sent for a rear, t Zi or. 
for $9.50 THe Livine AGE and «dt. Nieho 
oe hy Appleton’s Monthly,” or ‘* Lippincott’s Month- 
LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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THE LIVING AGE. 


No. VL., Price (Cloth), $2.00, Index to Vols. 1-22 of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


LHe MONOGRAPEH. 


A Serial Collection of Indexeg Essays. Published Fortnightly, at $2.00 Per 
Year. Single Numbers, 10 Cents. 


‘* The Monograph ” contains the best articles (on the subjects c , 
ablest American, English, French, and German H Ade 
L. Godkin, J. Fiske, T. W. Higginson, J. Morley, J. R. Seeley, Goldwin 
Smith, Sainte-Beuve, K. Hillebrand, H. Von Sybel, etc., ete. 

Already issued : I., France, its Growth and Consolidation ; IT., The Coun- 
tess of AuBany, CHARLES Epwarp and Atrierr; III, The Venetian Inoquist- 


TION; IV., Herper, Gorrue, and Cart-Avaust; V., ; VI., Puritan 


and Cromwellian Enetanp; VII., VIII., Princess Dasnxov ; 
SCANDERBEG; X., ZINzENDORF and the Moravians; XI., Gen. Kars; XII, 
Cotumsus; XIII., The Greatness of the Romans; XIV., The Iron Mask; 
XV., The Prisoner of Cumton; XVI., Dante; XVII., Erasmus; XVIIL, 
The German Reformation ; XIX., Pocahontas ; XX., Fovevert the Magnificent ; 
XXL, The Assasstns ; XXITI., Bonaparre’s Political Position; XXIII, 
Histery; XXIV., The British in Inpia ; XXV., Philip I. ; XXVI., Curistina 
of Sweden. 

The editor intends to choose only those articles that are both scholarly and interesting: 
where there is a large amount of material he will so condense it that readers with limited time | Spe 
al] pessible value from it, instead of rejecting it on account of its quantity.—{Boston ADVERTISER. 

- -_. So far as the scope of these is concerned time will show how wide a clase will find their in- 
terest in the Monograph; bat the quality will, we apprehend, certainly approve itself.—l'us Nation. 
- - * Tt is intended for that portion of the public which is familiar with the names but not with 
the facta of history, etc , and desires to fill out this framework with” accurate knowledge. The editor 
romies to have the articles published give the facta of the case with accuracy of an encyclopedia, but 
areadable form. The clase of rs he has in mind includes the vast majority of library patrons 
and {t is to be hoped that the Monograph will be appreciated also by teechers of history in schools. 
There is one point which is worth notice in reference to school libraries. In a work of this kind it 
would be impossible to avoid disreputable characters and incicents (e. g. Beatrice Cenci) which 
a better not be placed before girls. But the work is so printed that the librarian can make 
up volume to sult himself and can therefore leave out chapters of this kind.”—LiBRarRY 
JOUBNAL, 6, 1881. ‘The articles are evidently selected with great care, and contain mach infor- 
mation in a — accessible form. I shall take pleasure in recommending the publication to youn 
people who may desire to improve themselves.—Mary C. Peabody (Home StupiEes Socrety). is 
a fortnightly publication, novel in style and 4 Bg Ite purpose is to republish articles of standard 
merit, selected from every source. Some of The “Monographs” already published are pieced from 
several sources with skill, credit being always iver. It is especially adapted to the wants of city and 
sub is wanted but not accessible. The enterprise is 
ncouragement, and ever rary, reading circle, hig! hool 
for it. ScCHOOLMASTER (Chicago), 15, %, 1881.” 

In preparation : RoBESPIERRE, by John Morley; The Crusapes, by H. von 

Sybel ; Ducal the Legal Aspect of the Frencu Revoxvrion, by Sir 

enry Maine; Frankuin, by Sainte-Beuve ; Madame de Seviane; The Scuzz- 
GELS and the Romanticists, by Hillebrand ; Casanova ; The Turrty Years’ War, 
by Goldwin Smith ; Cuarurs tHe Boup, by E. A. Freeman ; Henri IV. ; Mary 
Stuart; The evolution of Brrrisn Socrety, by Goldwin Smith ; Branco Capert- 
LO; The Trovpapours; of Savoy; Tue Hvuavenots; The 
Constitution ; ARNOLD of WINKELRIED ; The coup d'etat of 1851, by W. Bage- 
hot ; The Bankers of Medizval Florence ; Catvin and Servetus; Richard 


The legend of Frrepricw Barbarossa ; Spanisn History. 
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= 
EPISTOLARY CURIOSITIES. 


Very curious specimeus of the epistolary 
art are daily consigned to the editorial 
basket; now and aguin one escapes into 
print. 


A thief thus wrote to the editor of the 
‘*New York Tribune”: ‘‘Sir—Please advise 
your readers always to leave their names and 
addreases in their pocket-books. It frequently 
happens in our business that we come into 
possession of porte-monnaies containing 
private papers and photographs which we 
would gladly return; but we have no means 
of doing so. It is dangerous to carry them 
about, so we are forced to destroythem. I 
remember an instance when I met with scri- 
ous trouble because I could not make up my 
mind to destroy a picture of a baby, which I 
had found in the pocketbook of a gentleman, 
which came into my hands in the way of 
business on the Third Avenue Road. I had 
iost a baby myself the year before, of the 
same age as this one, and would bave given 
all I had for such a picture. There was no 
name in the pocket-book, and no way of find- 
ing out who was the owner; so, like a fool, I 
advertised it, and got shadowed by the police. 
Tell your readers to give us a fair show to be 
decent, and always leave their addresses in 
their pocket-books. We want to live and let 
live.—Yours traly, A PICKPOCKET.” 


There was some reason in the light-fingered 
one’s request, which is more than can be said 
for that of the autograph-hunter, begying a 
well-known jovmrnalist’s autograph for his 
album, with: ‘‘If you deem the request un- 
warranted on my part, pray pardon me; but 
at the same time, send the refusal in your 
own handwriting, and with your own signa- 
ture, that I may know the refusal Is authen- 
tic.” His impudence deserved as scant 
courtesy as that yielded by Dickens to an Ox- 
ford undergraduate. whose communication 
running: that you in- 
sert Rhymes in your serial, I send you some;” 
was answered: ‘‘Sirn—We do not insert 
Rhymes without Reason.”’ 


Ladies looking for sons-in-law rarely make 
their approaches so openly as the Canadian 
dame who wrote to a newly-settled eligible: 
‘‘Dear Mr. B--——, I, Mrs. Wigton, wish 
you to call on my daughter Amelia; she is 
very amusing, aud a regular young flirt. She 
can sing like a humming-bird; and her papa 
ean play on the fiddle nicely; and we might 
kave arare old ho-down; and then we will 
have an oister supper. Amelia is highly edu- 
eated; she can Gance like a grasshopper look- 
ing for grubs, and she can make beautiful 
bread ; it just tastes like hunny bees’ bread; 
and for pumpkin pies she can’t be beat. In 
fact. she is head of all the F-— girls, and 
will make a good wife for any man. Yours 
truly, Mrs. WieTon. Bring your brother.” 


An Englishman of note wrote to a Moham- 
medan official for some statistics of the city 
im which he lived, and was thus politely re- 
buked for his inquisitiveness: *‘My 
TRIOUS FRIEND AND JOY OF my LiveER—The 


" thing you ask of me is both difficult and use- 


less. Although I have passed all my days in 
this place, I have neither counted the houses, 
nor have I inquired into the number of In- 
habitants; and as to what one person loads 
on his mules, and the other stows away in the 
bottom of his ship, this is no business of mine. 
But above all, as to the previous history of 
this city, heaven only knows the amount of 
dirt and confusion that the Infidels may have 
eaten before the coming of the sword of Is- 
lam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire 
into it. Omysoul! O my iamb! seek not 
after things which concern thee not. Thon 
eomest unto us, and we welcome thee; go in 
peace!” 

A very different style was adopted by the 
managerof one of the great Indian railways 
in addressing a European subordinate given 
to indulge in needlessly strong language. 
Dear said he, it is with extreme re- 
gret that I have to bring to your notice thatI 
observed very unprofessional condnct on your 
part this morning when making a trial trip. 
I allude to the abusive language you used to 
the drivers and others. This I consider an 
unwarrantable assumption of my duties and 
functions and I may say rights and privi- 
leges. Should you wish to abuse any of our 
employes, I think it would be just in future 
to do so in regular form, and I beg to point 


out what I consider this to be. You will) 
please submit to me in writing the form of | 


oath you wish to use; when, if it meets my 
approval, I shall at once sanction it; but if 
not, I shall refer the same to the Directors; 
and in the course of a few weeks their de- 
cision will be known. Perhaps, to save time, 
it might be as well for you to submit a list of 


expletives generally in use by you, and I can H 3 ' 
then at once refer those to which I object to Axminsters, Cc. E ©] R Cc E H « T i T U Ss - Tapestries, 
the Directors for their decision. But, pend- 7 

ing that, you will please to understand that Moquette CARP ET S, ) Thr ory 
all cursing and swearing at drivers and others ’ 

engaged on the traflic arrangements in which | IR U G S M A 

you may wish to indulge must te done in| ‘Brussels, an S hsgiaie 
writing and through me. By adopting this | 
course you will perceive how much respovsi- S#4ndard Goods only, always ut lowest prices, 


bility you will save yourself, and how much 607, G09 € 611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y. 


the business of the Company will be 1a 
dited, and its interests promoted.”’ 


Our last example of epistolary curiosities 
came to its astonished recipient in a +: 
of American apples bought oe the Bi rming- 
ham market, and ran thus: * To the Reader BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY says: “I find no help on these 


—Just for fun I thought I would write this | lessons to. be for a moment com d 
pared to the Comments in The National Sunda 
note to tell you thee eo raised in| School Teacher.’? Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this vd 
Chester, New Humpshire, U. 8. A. They | most Sunday -schooly Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and on yore Its 
were taken from onr place two miles to the | Class Outlines Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorou scholarly, 
depot, and sold for one dollar per barrel. I | practical, and | piritual. And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The Teacher 
can only wonder who may read this; whether is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 
it:be in America or Europe. This may go to pajation of your the December January use it faithfully 
ssons, an ven—become a subscriber tor 

some palace, or perhaps some place far infe Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 2 


rior. They m e destroy re or wa- 
ter, oF perhaps stolen, However, secing | ADAMS, |BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, 0, TLL. 


have wondered so much, I would like to have 
BEATTY: 


you write me. Iam a young school-teacher, 
NEW YEARS 
BEATIY'S pORGANS. 


have graduated from the High School. I 
should like a good position as teacher, writer CHRISTMAS 
for magazine, or a chance to attend some PRESENTS! 
school, so as I could pay my way.—Wishing 


age about twenty. live in the country. I FE? C A Ni Ss 
E NTS I 


you happiness, I am, Harry M. WARREN.’ 


The surprised recipient of the simple letter 
learned one thing from it that interested him 
—namely, that the barrel of apples for which 
he paid fifteen shillings cost the importers, 
freightage and all, just seven shillings and 
twopence ; so that there must be more un- 
profitable things to trade in than apples.— 
{Chambers’s Journal. 
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The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the ehemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 
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Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship. and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nes. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baitimor 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


size 16x22. Unprecedented poems for this 

Sample 25 cts. (sells for cts,) two 
oe new goods. A, Park Place, NewYork 


Floreston 
‘Colo: 


CATARRH 
MILLER & KITZMILLER, Pigva, Om10. [| 

Those answering an Advertisement will 


@enfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubzione: by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in the Christian Union 


IMPROVEMENTS-—-NEW STYLES---NEW CATALOGUE, 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ C Oo. 


Whoee cabinet or parlor organs AT EVERY ONE of the Great World’s ind 
Exhibttione for Fourteen Years n organs which have been found worthy of at 
any), nave effected more and p va mprevements in the 
d are now ring oF ans of higher exc an arge gave me- 
“and ad fm oved quality, and at lower price 


ting more than 100 f Organ information 

hich will be useful to ever will d. 
bash Ave., 


Buy your Holiday Presents Now, 


WHAT IS THAN A 


PERFECT TIME-KEEPER? 


PRICE “Guaranteed to be Exactly as Represented. 


Watches are advertised at $2.00 and upwards. To a relia- | 
ble low-priced Watch has alwayséeen a difficult matter. The | 
country has been flooded with cheap Watches—some good, 
some fair, many worse than worthiess—a constant annoyance to 
their owners. Everbyody wants a Watch, and most want a 
cheap one. Any one knows that there must be a limit to the 
cheapness of a Watch that will keep time; thec Wa 
must have a spring and gearing or train, ‘must have a face and 
hands, and the whole must be enclosed in a case. Of course, if 
hese parts are serviceable, no matter where they are 
made, there must be a point below which the cost can- 


not go. 
We pee tried to meet the want of a re- 
low-priced Time-piece, and 
offer our w Wate, which is manufactured for and 
can only be obtaiaed from us, as one that will 
- perfect satisfaction to all who do not wish 
pay a high price. It is an open-face watch, 
of unusual strength and durability, case nickle 
plated on German sliver, works covered a 
| glass crystalto keep out the dust, 11 


white, with second-hand; crystal s thick, 
vam) i flat with the new bevel edges ; case ‘en, good 
‘Ome | looking and stem-winders and 


All the parte eat ully 

gether with the care of a watch costing $1 _— 
we confidently assert that no better watch can be 
purchased for double its price. 

The cut is an exact representation of the movement. 

Price $10 Each. Every Watch Warranted. 
Refer to the editor of this, or any other New York paper, 
as to eur responsibility. 


CUMMINCS & CO 


Correspondence Solicited. , 38 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
STATEN ISLAND || =) Quickly and 
Permanently 


Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & John Street, New York. is un 


1199 Broapway, pees N. Y. Altsralive “aD Cure fer 
279 FULTON STREET 


and Refinish and Gar- | B. F. Lee. of Belmore, O., says of it: “Jam 
Dy = ete., of the frst medicine in 
Se lea, clean and made easy. Inow 
- writho at ripping. Dyed whol without coug ” If your druggist does not 
tains, cine, ‘Window Sha D3 y keep it, send for treatise andt testimonialsto 
., Cleaned or 
— ho tes attains le skill and most im- Broadway, New ¥ 
an tized anew 
ve de b we can confidently 


every business, return 
goods. Goods Received and neturied by express HOPE DEAF 
Barrett Nephews & Co., Dr, Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


56 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. Y RESTORE THE HEARING 


aT eee the work of the Nataral Drum. 
fHE BEST AND THE STANDARD. 


ee s in position, but invisible to others. 
if you intend to “ GET THE BEST,” cet 


versation and even — rs heard dis- 


tinctly. We refer to Send for 
descriptive circular with testimo 


H. P. K. PECK & CO.. 868 Broadway, New York. 


"BEST IN THE WORLD? 


WASTE SEWING SILK ..... 30c. per os. 
WASTE SILK, 40c. per oz. 
See ahove picture in Webster, page 1164, giv- 


ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of rules o> 
The pietures in Webster under the 12 words, 


iller, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, Ravelin, Ships, 
| pages 1164 and 1219) am engine, Tim- | THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
define 343 words and terms. 
New Edition of WEBSTER, has | ™ Broadway, N. Y. 288 Market St. Philad’s. 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Wordsand M 


eanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
we TER'S is the Dictionary used 
in Govern’t Printing Office, 1881. 
very State purchase of Dictionaries 
E for Schools ha been Webster's. E 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak |! or asth- 
ma, shoul d use Piso’s Cure for 


ooks in fhe Public Schools of the e. 
U. S. are mainly based:on Webster. B cough 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. Sc. & 


ale of Webster's is over 20 times the 
sale of any other series of Dict’s. 4s 
IRTY-TWO THOUSAND have bom put 
in the publie schools of the U T 
ach new edition has become 
more The Standard. 
by State Schools in 


36 States, and §O College Pres’ts 
IS IT NOT THE STANDARD? NEW RICH BLOOD! X™ 
Published by G6. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masa, 


al Blood, and “ara com change the bi od in 
AL}. PERSONS afticted with *: Hernia” should | the entiresystem fn 
White's Patent Lever Truse.” Light, | who will ta e 1 pill each night from 1 to 1? reeks 


CONSUMPTION. 


clean and easy—no back ~edjasting | ma sound health, if sucha thi 

imward and upward pressure. free. Ad- | be ible. for letter 
Dra. 0. AUG. GREGURY, &. 
West Thirty-fifth street. §,ormerly Bangor, 


ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 


IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 


Bamp! les of Florence Knitting Silk and Illus- 
trated PBook f Ruies for on caret t of 3- 
eent stamp. Silke ass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


remedy. It is 
b L. E. B. T 
ration easy. T now sleep aut ‘by 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENT W 


SUNLIGHT 4 ANOS SHADOW 


Everyone laughs 


arepow waitit for it. 
thousand in n press. 


mand w 18 the harvest ‘on 
STON & OO. Maritor 


A.D. We HING ftariterd. Conn. - 
Agents wanted for “Our E M PIRE 
WESTERN 


Just issued, by ablest Geographical echolar. County 
Maps of every State and Territory in colors, oi Mini ail- 

seat end Town beautifully illustrated. Tells. of Mining, 
Farming. Homestead, Railroad ana other L Trans- 
Prices; Social, and Keligious Con- 


tion; Nationalities y resented; Clim te.Soile Producta, 
ages, all ofessions: all Areas 
ainfails ; Columbia. Texas and 
very s s to every class ABR 
No. curth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTS Wanted for Golden Theo ry 


ontains the GE ought 

o r v- y en. 

we 4Weays: IT 


ued wi PURE. GOLD.” 
BEAUT “PRESENT, 
GET I! Cloth $2.73 


M i B 
orocee, B. RE 3! Publisher, 757 
way, New Yor 


to sell ovel Ac- 
AGENTS, WANTED 


A DAY oo agents to sell 
$ Turkish atterns. Address with stamp, 
8. Frost & Go, ddeford, Maine. 


Phila., Pa. 


National Publishing 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED 1836. Bells for all War- 
ranted Satisfactory 
MENEELY & CO.. Wea Troy. N 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for 5, 

Fire Farms, etc U 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

“VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


& ality of Balls N. pee 
needing Bells. 


children. Thousands yetentitled, Pensions given - 
loss of fin 
ger,toe.eye or ruptnre, varicose WN, 


any Discase housands of pensioners a 
eutitied to 
AT for Inventors. ldiers 
dw boughtand sold. Soldiers F 
and heirs apply f htsatonce. Send® 
e Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. Blanks panda in nstructions. We 
refer to nd Ci 


Picture 

to in Ses 

amountin 

Get up a send 
A. D. Be 


041 | 
| 
| 
, FLORENCE 
| 
| 
| SSS SOFT FINISH | 
| PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR | 
3 | 
|| F 
BOTH IN COLOR 
= TEXTURE. | 
3 
_ the same care as one F | 
| hye OO. 
. 
Z | i\ This is the best book to make on, ever to | 
| 
| 
| 
LL TEND. 00, REVERSE END 
y -/> \ 
| es 
re mise le wich Neural | 
Som or Complaints, you cag | 
— yorated and cured by using | 
(PARKER S GINGER TONIC 
youare away with Consfmphon, A, 
‘pati will find Parker’ 
Tonks the preatest Fertiliser and the 
Color | py To know your full power, ten, Che 
hoarseness, and asthma, use 
AS 15 Dose 
bck te. ator Yancy Works} 
In order 
n ever offered. 
Mase 


